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Address to Young Democrats 


By FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, President of the United States 
Broadcast to Young Democratic Clubs of America, Aug. 24, 1935 


AM deeply sorry that I have had to forego the oppor- 

| tunity of accompanying my old friend, Senator Ryan 

Duffy, to Milwaukee to be with you as I had planned 

tonight. But the closing days of a far-reaching and mem- 

orable session of the Congress of the United States keeps 
me here in Washington. 

You doubtless know everything that I am going to say 
to you—because starting as early as last Monday certain 
special writers of a few papers have given you a complete 
outline of my remarks. I have been interested and some- 
what amused by these clairvoyants who put on the front 
pages many days ago this speech which, because of pressure 
of time, | could only think out and dictate this very morn- 
ing. 

Whatever his party affiliations may be, the President 
of the United States, in addressing the youth of the country 
—even when speaking to the younger citizens of his own 
party—should speak as President of the whole people. It 
is true that the Presidency carries with it, for the time 
being, the leadership of a political party as well. 

But the Presidency carries with it a far higher obliga- 
tion than this—the duty of analyzing and setting forth 
national needs and ideals which transcend and cut across 
all lines of party affiliation. Therefore, what I am about 
to say to you, members of the Young Democratic Clubs, 
is precisely—word for word—what I would say were I 
addressing a convention of the youth of the Republican 


party. 


A man of my generation comes to the councils of the 
younger warriors in a very different spirit from that in 
which the older men addressed the youth of my time. Party 
or professional leaders who talked to us twenty-five or thirty 
years ago almost inevitably spoke in a mood of achievement 
and of exultation. They addressed us with the air of those 
who had won the secret of success for themselves and of 
permanence of achievement for their country for all gen- 
erations to come. 

They assumed that there was a guarantee of final ac- 
complishment for the people of this country and that the 
grim spectre of insecurity and want among the great masses 
would never haunt this land of plenty as it had widely 
visited other portions of the world. And so the elders of 
that day used to tell us, in effect, that the job of youth was 
merely to copy them and thereby to preserve the great things 
they had won for us. 

I have no desire to underestimate the achievements of 
the past. We have no right to speak slightingly of the heri- 
tage, spiritual and material, that comes down to us. There 
are lessons that it teaches that we abandon only at our own 
peril. “Hold fast to that which is permanently true,” is 
still a counsel of wisdom. 

While my elders were talking to me about the perfec- 
tion of America, I did not know then of the lack of oppor- 
tunity, the lack of education, the lack of many of the 
essential needs of civilization; that all these existed among 
millions of our people who lived not alone in the slums of 
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the great cities and in the forgotten corners of rural Amer- 
ica—existed even under the very noses of those who had 
the advantages and the power of government of those days. 

I say from my heart that no man of my generation 
has any business to address youth unless he comes to the 
task not in a spirit of exultation, but in a spirit of humility. 
I cannot expect you of a newer generation to believe me, 
of an older generation, if I do not frankly acknowledge 
that had the generation that brought you into the world 
been wiser and more provident and more unselfish, you 
would have been saved from needless difficult problems and 
needless pain and suffering. 

We may not have failed you in good intentions but 
we have certainly not been adequate in results. Your task, 
therefore, is not only to maintain the best in your heritage, 
but to labor to lift from the shoulders of the American 
people some of the burdens that the mistakes of a past gen- 
eration have placed there. 

There was a time when the formula for success was 
the simple admonition to have a stout heart and willing 
hands. A great new country lay open. When life became 
hard in one place it was necessary only to move on to an- 
other. But circumstances have changed all that. Today 
we can no longer escape into virgin territory: we must 
master our environment. The youth of this generation 
finds that the old frontier is occupied, but that science and 
invention and economic evolution have opened up a new 
frontier—one not based on geography but on the resource- 
fulness of men and women applied to the old frontier. 

The cruel suffering of the recent depression has taught 
us unforgettable lessons. We have been compelled by stark 
necessity to unlearn the too comfortable superstition that 
the American soil was mystically blessed with every kind 
of immunity to grave economic maladjustments and that 
the American spirit of individualism—all alone and un- 
helped by the cooperative efforts of government—could 
withstand and repel every form of economic disarrangement 
or crisis. The severity of the recent depression, toward 
which we had been heading for a whole generation, has 
taught us that no economic or social class in the community 
is so richly endowed and so independent of the general 
community that it can safeguard its own security, let alone 
assure security for the general community. 

The very objectives of young people have changed. In 
the older days a great financial fortune was too often the 
goal. To rule through wealth, or through the power of 
wealth, fired our imagination. This was the dream of the 
golden ladder—each individual for himself. 

It is my firm belief that the newer generation of Amer- 
ica has a different dream. You place emphasis on suffi- 
ciency of life, rather than on a plethora of riches. You 
think of the security for yourself and your family that will 
give you good health, good food, good education, good work- 
ing conditions and the opportunity for normal recreation 
and occasional travel. Your advancement, you hope, is 
along a broad highway on which thousands of your fellow 
men and women are advancing with you. 

You and I know that this modern economic world of 
ours is governed by rules and regulations vastly more com- 
plex than those laid down in the days of Adam Smith or 
John Stuart Mill. They faced simpler mechanical processes 


and social needs. It is worth remembering, for example, 
that the business corporation, as we know it, did not exist 
in the days of Washington and Hamilton and Jefferson. 

Private businesses then were conducted solely by indi- 
viduals or by partnerships in which every member was im- 
mediately and wholly responsible for success or failure. 
Facts are relentless. We must adjust our ideas to the facts 
of today. 

Our concepts of the regulation of money and credit 
and industrial competition, of the relation of employer and 
employe created for the old civilization are being modified 
to save our economic structure from confusion, destruction 
and paralysis. The rules that governed the relationship be- 
tween an employer and employe in the blacksmith’s shop 
in the days of Washington cannot, of necessity, govern the 
relationship between the 50,000 employes of a great corpor- 
ation and the infinitely complex and diffused ownership of 
that corporation. 

If 50,000 employes spoke with 50,000 voices, there 
would be a modern Tower of Babel. That is why we 
insist on their right to choose their representatives to bar- 
gain collectively in their behalf with their employer. In 
the case of the employes, every individual employe will 
know in his daily work whether he is adequately represented 
or not. In the case of the hundreds of thousands of stock- 
holders in the present-day ownership of great corporations, 
however, their knowledge of the success of the manage- 
ment is based too often solely on a financial balance sheet. 

Things may go wrong in the management without 
their being aware of it for a year, or for many years to 
come. Without their day-to-day knowledge they may be 
exploited and their investments jeopardized. Therefore, 
we have come to the recognition of the need of simple but 
adequate public protection for the rights of the investing 
public. 

A rudimentary concept of credit control appropriate 
for financing the economic life of a nation of 3,000,000 
people can hardly be urged as a means of directing and pro- 
tecting the welfare of our twentieth century industrialism. 
The simple banking rules of Hamilton’s day when all the 
transactions of a fair-sized bank could be kept in the neat 
penmanship of a clerk in one large ledger, fail to protect 
the millions of individual depositors of a great modern bank- 
ing institution. 

And so it goes through all the range of economic life. 
Aggressive enterprise and shrewd invention have been at 
work on our economic machine. Our rules of conduct for 
the operation of that machine must be subjected to the same 
constant development. 

And so in our social life. Forty years ago slum con- 
ditions in our great cities were much worse than today. 
Living conditions on farms and working conditions in mines 
and factories were primitive. But they were taken for 
granted. Few people considered that the government had 
responsibility for sanitation, for safety devices, for preven- 
tion of child labor and night work for women. 

In 1911, twenty-four years ago, when I was first a 
member of the New York State Legislature, a number of 
the younger members of the Legislature worked against 
these old conditions and called for laws governing factory 
inspection, for workmen’s compensation and for the limi- 
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tation of work for women and children to fifty-four hours, 
with one day’s rest in seven. Those of us who joined in 
this movement in the Legislature were called reformers, 
Socialists and wild men. 

We were opposed by many of the same organizations 
and the same individuals who are now crying aloud about 
the socialism involved in social security legislation, in bank 
deposit insurance, in farm credit, in the saving of homes, in 
the protection of investors and the regulation of public util- 
ities. The reforms, however, for which we were condemned 
twenty-four years ago, are taken today as a matter of courve. 
And so, I believe, will be regarded the reforms that now 
cause such concern to the reactionaries of 1935. 

We come to an understanding of these new ways of 
protecting people because our knowledge enlarges and our 
capacity for organized action increases. People have learned 
that they can carry their burdens effectively only by coop- 
eration. We have found out how to conquer the ravages 
of diseases that years ago were regarded as unavoidable and 
inevitable. We must learn that many other social ills can 
be cured. 

Let me emphasize that, serious as have been the errors 
of unrestrained individualism, I do not believe in abandon- 
ing the system of individual enterprise. The freedom and 
opportunity that have characterized American development 
in the past can be maintained if we recognize the fact that 
the individual system of our day calls for the collaboration 
of all of us to provide, at the least, security for all of us. 
Those words “freedom” and “opportunity” do not mean 
license to climb upward by pushing other people down. 

Any paternalistic system which tries to provide for 
security for every one from above only calls for an impos- 
sible task and a regimentation utterly uncongenial to the 
spirit of our people. But government cooperation to help 
make the system of free enterprise work, to provide that 
minimum security without which the competitive system 
cannot function, to restrain the kind of individual action 
which in the past has been harmful to the community— 
that kind of governmental cooperation is entirely consistent 
with the best tradition of America. 

Just as the evolution of economic and social life has 
shown the need for new methods and practices, so has the 
new political life developed the need for new political prac- 
tices and methods. Government now demands the best 
trained brains of every business and profession. Govern- 
ment today requires higher and higher standards of those 
who would serve it. It must bring to its service greater 
and greater competence. The conditions of public work 
must be improved and protected. Mere party membership 
and loyalty can no longer be the exclusive test. We must 
be loyal not merely to persons or parties, but to the higher 
conceptions of ability and devotion that modern government 
requires. 

There was a day when political sages, or those who 
controlled them, took the attitude that anything new, or 
what they called “new-fangled,” would lead to dire results. 





There is nothing new in those prophecies of gloom. I 
read these lines in a paper the other day—a little poem en- 
titled Going to the Dogs! 


My grandpa notes the world’s worn cogs, 
And says we’re going to the dogs; 

His grandad in his house of logs, 

Swore things were going to the dogs; 
His dad, among the Flemish bogs, 
Vowed things were going to the dogs, 
The caveman in his queer skin togs, 
Said things were going to the dogs; 

But this is what I wish to state— 

The dogs have had an awful wait. 


I would be lacking in any sense of responsibility and 
lacking in elementary courage if I shared in such a hopeless 
attitude. I, for one, am willing to place my trust in the 
youth of America. If they demand action as well as preach- 
ments I should be ashamed to chill their enthusiasm with 
the dire prophecy that to change is to destroy. I am unwill- 
ing to sneer at the vision of youth merely because vision 
is sometimes mistaken. But vision does not belong only to 
the young. 

There are millions of older people who have vision, 
just as there are some younger men and women who are 
ready to put a weary, selfish or greedy hand upon the clock 
of progress and turn it back. 

We who seek to go forward must ever guard ourselves 
against a danger which history teaches. More than ever, 
we cherish the elective form of democratic government, but 
progress under it can easily be retarded by disagreements 
that relate to method and to detail rather than to the broad 
objectives upon which we are agreed. It is as if all of us 
were united in the pursuit of a common goal, but that each 
and every one of us were marching along a separate road 
of our own. If we insist on choosing different roads, most 
of us will not reach our common destination. 

The reason that the forces of reaction so often defeat 
the forces of progress is that the Tories of the world are 
agreed and united in standing still on the same old spot 
and, therefore, never run the danger of getting lost on di- 
vergent trails. One might remark in passing that one form 
of standing still on the same spot consists in agreeing to 
condemn all progress and letting it go at that. 

Therefore to the American youth of all parties I sub- 
mit a message of confidence—unite and challenge! Rules 
are not necessarily sacred—principles are. The methods of 
the old order are not, as some would have you believe, above 
the challenge of youth. 

Let us carry on the good that the past gave us. The 
best of that good is the spirit of America. And the spirit 
of America is the spirit of inquiry, of readjustment, of im- 
provement; above all a spirit in which youth can find the 
fulfillment of its ideals. It is for the new generation to 
participate in the decisions and to give strength and spirit 
and continuity to our government and to our national life. 










Hon. William R. Pattangall 
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Rapid Transit Politics 


A DEMOCRAT LOOKS TOWARD 1936 
By HON. WILLIAM R. PATTANGALL, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Maine, Former Attorney Gen- 


eral of the State and Chairman of the Democratic State Committee. 


Delivered at the Casino, Bar Harbor, Me., at a non-partisan meeting, introduced by Hon. George W. Wickersham, 
August 24, 1935. Stenographic report, courtesy the “Bar Harbor Times.” 


interested in public affairs have discussed the need 

and advisability of a new political party. Not be- 
cause they were particularly desirous of forming one, but 
because the alignment between the two major parties seemed 
illogical. Every time that has been seriously discussed, it 
has been said, “But we cannot form new political parties. 
We do not need any third party in the United States.” 

I think that is true so far as the need of a third party 
is concerned. We do not need to discuss whether it is wise 
or not to form a new political party in America because one 
has been formed and is carrying on the government of the 
United States. That being so, it seems to me that it is 
necessary to rally the opposition to that party so that there 
may still exist two major political parties in our country. 
I think it is no exaggeration to say, at any rate, I do not 
intend it with exaggeration, that we are facing the most 
important crisis that ever has arisen in the history of our 
country. I realize, and you do, who have attended po- 
litical meetings more or less, that it is quite common for 
men discussing political matters, to view possibly from a 
party standpoint. I think we cannot exaggerate the im- 
portance of the present situation, because the issue that will 
be decided in 1936 for the time being at least, and possibly 
for a long time to come, can be very simply stated. 

That question is whether this country will retain the 
form of government which we have had for 150 years, or 
whether we will substitute for it something entirely new 
and strange. Now, if I am correct in that, one can discuss 
the present situation from an entirely non-partisan stand- 
point because upon both sides of that issue line up a com- 
bination of men and women who have formerly been af- 
filiated with both the old parties. I realize that one who 
has been active in Democratic politics as I have been, more 
or less, for the larger part of my life, meets the charge when 
they oppose a Democratic administration, of having changed 
their political views. I have not changed mine. I have the 
same political views that I had when I voted for Mr. Roose- 
velt, and if he had retained the views which he expressed as 
a candidate I should be anxious to have him re-elected. 

I noted your applause when Mr. Wickersham expressed 
his thankfulness that Congress had adjourned. My grati- 
tude in that respect is somewhat tempered by a feeling of 
regret that the entire administration had not adjourned! I 
am not sure that the combination of the executive and legis- 
lative branches in Washington is any worse than the execu- 
tive branch let alone by itself. True the combination be- 
tween the White House and the capital has been pretty 
close, but here and there has been a little check. I think 


| NOR a good many years men of the press and men 


you will do honor to one of my political creed to this ex- 
tent at least to agree with me that the strongest and most 





effective opposition to the innovations in Government which 
have been proposed and to some extent carried out, has come 
from one who has served in the Democratic ranks all his 
life, Senator Glass. I am not sure that it is entirely right 
to lay all the blame for the bad legislation which we have 
been subjected to since 1933 to the party which nominated 
President Roosevelt. ‘Two or three days ago the Guffey 
Coal Bill passed the Senate, after passing the House, and 
if some of you Republican gentlemen and ladies will look 
over the vote in the Senate, you will find that it required 
and received the votes of six Republican Senators in order 
to pass that iniquitous measure. In other words, the new 
alignment of parties has come in the United States Senate. 
Day after day a half dozen Democratic Senators, led by 
Senator Glass, have entered their protest, and supporting 
New Deal legislation day after day, a half dozen Senators 
who were elected under the title, Republican, have given 
support to whatever the White House required. If an 
alignment as logical and clear and plain as now is seen in 
the United States Senate can come with the people of the 
country, quite a different situation would present itself. 
I have no doubt that a majority, and a large majority, of 
the people of the United States desire to continue to live 
under orderly constitutional government. I am quite well 
aware of the force of a party name, a "I realize that the 
danger of the present situation lies pretty largely in the 
fact that millions of voters vote for a party name instead 
of what the party stands for at the time. It is going to 
require a combination of all the right thinking people in the 
country to stop the movement now going on, which must 
result, if it continues long, in the destruction of American 
institutions as we know them. And it seems to me that the 
first step in the effort to counteract the work of the new 
party, is to satisfy honest and conscientious Democrats, I 
do not need to say intelligent Democrats, that the present 
administration has no right to call upon them for support. 

Thirty million men and women voted for Mr. Roose- 
velt, and I presume that those of them who voted thought- 
fully, who didn’t simply vote mechanically, or vote under 
the impression that the money that they had unwisely in- 
vested was lost by something mysterious that Mr. Hoover 
may have done, or failed to do—voted because they believed 
in the principles of the Democratic Party as announced in 
the platform adopted at Chicago. I am perfectly free to say 
at this non-partisan meeting that I do not think either party 
ever adopted a better platform than the Democrats adopted 
in 1932. It began with a sentence which I think is worth 
noting. “A party platform is a covenant with the people 
to be faithfully kept by the party entrusted with power.” 
In other words, the convention desired all men to know 
that they meant their platform seriously, and I think the 
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country took it seriously. President Roosevelt in his speech 
of acceptance at the Convention, said that he accepted the 
platform one hundred per cent. 

I suppose some of you have still a memory of what 
that platform contained! I am going to read just a little 
part of it for the benefit of those who might have forgotten 
it. There are some interesting things in it, in view of 
recent history. The first paragraph that catches my eye, is, 
“We advocate a sound currency to be maintained at all 
hazards.” ‘That was a covenant with the people. That 
plank in the platform was written by Carter Glass. At 
least, he has said so, and | never knew anyone to suspect 
him of not telling the truth. I wonder, if when Carter 
Glass wrote that, and the Democratic Convention adopted 
it, and the President accepted it one hundred per cent, if 
Senator Glass had in his mind cutting the gold dollar in 
two, repudiating the gold clause in the bonds, demonetizing 
gold. Senator Glass might have been Secretary of the 
Treasury had he been willing to accept the new version of 
what sound currency means. 

“We advocate the removal of government from all fields 
of private enterprise.” That was a covenant with the peo- 
ple. It was accepted by President Roosevelt a hundred per 
cent. How faithfully it has been lived up to. I take it 
that Secretary Wallace was not a delegate to that conven- 
tion, for if he had been, he would surely have entered a 
protest against that plank as well as against that which 
follows: 

“We condemn the unsound policy of restricting agri- 
cultural production.” 

I think the next plank was taken very seriously by the 
gentleman whom President Roosevelt appointed as budget 
commissioner, Mr. Lewis Douglas, and who after holding 
the office nearly a year, resigned. It reads like this: “We 
tavor maintenance of the national credit by a Federal budget 
annually balanced on the basis of accurate executive esti- 
mates within revenue, raised by a system of taxation levied 
on the principle of ability to pay.” 

And there is another interesting paragraph I want to 
read before I leave this particular subject. “‘We advocate 
an immediate and drastic reduction of governmental ex- 
penditures by abolishing useless commissions and offices, con- 
solidating departments and bureaus and eliminating ex- 
travagance, to accomplish a saving of not less than 25 per 
cent in the cost of Federal Government.” 

Now assuming that the great bulk of President Roose- 
velt’s supporters in 1932 believed in the platform of the 
party which nominated him, as I did, and believed in his 
acceptance at a hundred per cent of that platform, it seems 
to me that even those who hold the old-fashioned doctrine 
that men should stay by their contracts, may be excused 
for not supporting the administration any further. That 
platform represented democracy I think. The New Deal 
party is not Democratic. If President Roosevelt’s idea is 
that by accepting the new policy that he has evolved since 
he became President, he is accepting the platform one hun- 
dred per cent, either he did not read the platform, or one 
hundred per cent means something different to him than it 
does to us. 

The President and all of the leaders of the New Deal 
party have been more or less disturbed by the proposition 
that some of us who do not look at things as they did, were 





reverting back to ancient times, and refer to them as, “horse 
and buggy days.” I am inclined to think there is something 
connected with rapid transportation that may change a man’s 
views, and I wonder if the President had proceeded to that 
convention in Chicago in a more leisurely way, whether he 
would not have either changed his hundred per cent ap- 
preciation of the platform or would have better appreciated 
its merits. I have read the platform of 1932 adopted by 
the Socialist Party, and as I read it, I have wondered if in 
some way in that trip in the air, the President did not get 
the two platforms mixed, and accept the wrong one. If 
he did make that mistake, he has kept the faith. 

The legislation which Congress has recently, I do not 
think I ought to say, enacted, because Congress did not have 
very much to do excepting to accept it; has departed from 
every possible angle that would stamp it as in accordance 
with Democratic principles, as the Democratic leaders of 
former years have understood them. I do not mean by 
that to suggest that they resemble the policies which Re- 
publicans have advocated, but they have violated every prin- 
ciple of my old party. ‘Today there is no organized political 
party functioning as a Democratic Party. There is the 
New Deal party in power, and opposed to it, naturally, the 
Republican organization. But just as firmly opposed, and 
I am not sure but more seriously opposed, a great body of 
men and women who sincerely believe in the doctrines of 
Democracy as taught by the great leaders of that party. 
Sometimes I think Republicans and Democrats got a lit- 
tle further apart than was needed, preceding the birth 
of this new party, because the Republican Party always 
paid tribute to Lincoln and the Democrats to Jefferson, 
and if there were two men whose policies differed less than 
any other two, I cannot recall them. Fundamentally they 
agreed on fundamentals. Fundamentally they talked the 
same doctrine, and it does not seem to me that it requires 
much of an effort for Democrats who still believe in the 
philosophy of Jefferson and Republicans who accepted the 
philosophy of Lincoln, to get together in their effort to re- 
sume Constitutional Government in our country. 

To go over in detail the items of the New Deal legis- 
lation and New Deal policies advocated would be impos- 
sible, but I can state my objections to it in a sentence. 

I have three objections to the New Deal legislation. 
In the first place a very large part of it is dishonest in my 
opinion, a very large part of it is unconstitutional, and a 
very large part of it is impractical. Outside of being dis- 
honest, unconstitutional and impractical, I do not know that 
I would criticize it. Now when I say unconstitutional, I 
do not mean to say that I have a right to say it is neces- 
sarily legalistically unconstitutional. There are a good many 
laws passed that absolutely contravene the spirit of the Con- 
stitution of the United States that might legally be declared 
unconstitutional. The court only declares a law unconsti- 
tutional when it is compelled to do so. I do not believe 
the men who advocated N. R. A. thought it was constitu- 
tional. No lawyers who read their arguments and briefs 
would get the idea that they did. Their whole idea was 
that it would do a good deal of good for the country, but 
there are acts passed which would go by the court not in- 
fringing on the Constitution sufficiently to be declared un- 
constitutional. And for the last three months in Washing- 
ton shrewd and cunning attorneys have been working to get 
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by Congress laws as nearly unconstitutional as possible and 
still within the law. 

It may violate the spirit of the Constitution and still 
sufficiently comply with the letter to get by the court. And 
then there is another thought. It is a terrible thing to sug- 
gest, but nevertheless, I do suggest it sincerely, that the 
effort in Washington has been for the last three or four 
months to pass so much legislation through Congress which 
is either unconstitutional or on the verge of it that many 
cases will be presented to the United States Supreme Court 
involving so much that affects the lives of people that the 
Court may hesitate or fear to turn the laws down. I think 
an attempt is being made to terrorize the Court, and if the 
Court has the courage to go along and do its duty fully 
and fairly, to then have the Court placed where the move- 
ment to alter its powers will enable New Dealers to 
practically destroy the Court. You can read that plan 
through all the debates in Congress. 

When the Guffey Coal Bill was adopted, the finest 
speech against it was made by a Democrat from Tennessee. 
I cannot believe that any lawyer who has read the Guffey 
Coal Bill believes it is constitutional. But if the Court 
holds it unconstitutional, I think it is the hope of the New 
Dealers that the action will render the Court sufficiently 
obnoxious to the people so that they can rob it of its powers. 
Argument after argument on that line has been suggested. 

I said I believed the New Deal to be dishonest. Well, 
if any of you are fortunate enough to have a Federal Re- 
serve bill in the house when you go home, you look at it 
and find on it the promise of the United States to redeem 
it in gold in the United States Treasury. Just try to get 
it redeemed in gold. I think you have to go back to the 
time of Henry VIII to find when any English speaking gov- 
ernment deliberately debased its own currency. The New 
Dealers of his time decided that it would be a good idea to 
cut down the gold sovereign and called them in and cut 
a corner off them. My impression is that nothing like that 
has happened since until within the last few months. To 
get from the American people 25 grams of gold and reduce 
the dollar down to 15 grams and pay them in silver dollars 
may be ingenious. The issue of bonds of the United States 
bearing on their face that they would be redeemed in gold 
of the weight and fineness of the date of issue and then re- 
pudiating the promise was not honest. Why the United 
States Supreme Court, not by 5 to 4, but by 9 to nothing 
called that repudiation and the New Deal people claim the 
victory on that decision. I do not know of any time before 
in the history of the United States when any statesman in 
authority advocated repudiation of any portion of the debt 
of the United States. After the Civil War, when we were 
about to re-admit the Southern states into the Union, there 
was fear on the part of some Northern men that there might 
come a time when the Civil War debt might be repudiated, 
and we passed an amendment to the Constitution providing 
that the debt should be paid in full. A partial answer to 


this criticism is that those from whom the government took 
gold and gave paper lost nothing as they could buy just as 
much with the paper as they could with the gold. Well, 
Secretary Morgenthau, whose name will go down through 
history with as much publicity as that of Hamilton or Albert 
Gallatin; Secretary Morgenthau has said that the United 
States Government made a profit of about three billion 


dollars when it reduced the value of the gold dollar. It 
takes a great financial genius to figure how one can take 
something from another, return him something else and 
give him full value and make a profit for himself. 


The President said, when campaigning, that he in- 
tended to do something for silver. He has done something 
for silver. Mr. Morgenthau says that in what was due 
the nation made a profit of $600,000,000. Another re- 
markable financial argument comes from the Treasury. After 
the bonds were called that were replaced by another issue at 
a lower rate, it was stated by the Treasurer that we were 
no worse off, though we had increased the bonded debt, as 
the bonds bore a lower rate of interest we did not have to 
pay any more, in annual charges against them. We will 
never succeed in paying the principal if it runs up any 
further. 


About New Deal policies being impracticable. There 
are many people who can forgive them for being dishonest 
and unconstitutional, if they really did work for the material 
good of the country. 


It was decided in Washington that the country had to 
produce less food. Men and women and children were go- 
ing without food. One of the favorite retorts of the New 
Deal was, “Do you want people to starve?” In the interest 
of preventing people from starvation, a policy was adopted 
that we could cut down the amount of agricultural produc- 
tion, and starting with wheat, raise less wheat, but the 
wheat farmer said, “I must have my income.” “All right, 
we will pay you a bonus for the acres you do not plant.” 
That was an original thought: new to Democrats, new to 
Republicans, new to the world. And the same thing with 
corn and various other agricultural products. The same 
with meat products. Hungry people of the industrial cen- 
ters were getting too much pork and beef so the Government 
went west and destroyed little pigs and sows. It has been 
said that anyone who stated they destroyed meat was lying. 
I checked on it a little to be sure that I would not state it 
wrong, and I find that the bulk of that meat was put into 
fertilizer. Just enough meat was to be produced to satisfy 
the needs of the American people, and the wise people in 
Washington in charge of that work could figure out ex- 
actly how that could be done. Well, what happened? They 
had a drought and Mr. Wallace said if it hadn’t been for 
the drought it would have come out all right. It has been 
impossible to gauge the rainfall any time ahead, and the 
only way a committee could work out the production that 
was necessary ro feed the people of the country would be 
to know exactly what the weather would be, and to be able 
to solve all the problems that make farming the biggest 
gamble in the world. We have been forced since the first 
of January to import corn in large quantities from Argen- 
tina, to import wheat, pork, beef, paying a heavy duty and 
selling to the American people at an exorbitant price. I 
state this as an impracticability of the New Deal. We 
started to reduce the production of cotton and pay the cot- 
ton planter for not planting a certain portion of his land. 
We had been exporting for many years sixty per cent of the 
cotton crop, never able to use it all in the United States. 
England uses a great amount and has no cotton fields. What 
was the result? Why, the natural result that anyone might 
have anticipated. They are raising cotton in Brazil, Man- 
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churia and parts of Africa and today the foreign market is 
being taken on by other nations. Thirty million people in 
the United States had been dependent upon cotton for a 
living. Instead of helping the cotton planter it is driving 
him out of business. 

Potatoes were not regarded as a basic commodity. The 
planter was permitted to plant potatoes. Last year the mar- 
ket opened at Aroostook with potatoes at 35 cents a barrel 
and never went above 40 and today the County of 
Aroostook is calling on the United States to lend them 
money enough to run the schools, and in order to pacify 
them a potato control bill has been passed. After it has 
been in practice two years, if there is one practical potato 
farmer in the state of Maine who votes for it, I shall see 


if I can’t get his relatives to allow me to examine him for 
sanity. 

There is no contest in 1936 between Democrats and 
Republicans. Get that out of your heads, if it is there. 
Your fight is between those who support the government and 
those whom the government supports. Anyone who pleases 
and would like to quit the life of active American citizens 
and be dependent on some bureau in Washington, to dic- 
tate what they shall do or how they shall live should join 
the New Deal. But those who want to resume and retain 
the freedom of American citizens and enjoy the privileges 
of, if not a fuller and more abundant life, one in which 
they may preserve their self respect, should join in defeating 
the New Deal. 


What Congress Has Done 


By HON. JOSEPH T. ROBINSON, United States Senator from Arkansas. 
Arranged by the Washington Star. Broadcast over National Broadcasting Company, August 22, 1935. 


gress ever held, it may be truly said that the first 

session of the seventy-fourth Congress has justified 
its prolongation by passing legislation, the quality of which 
is comparable to the greatest measures enacted in the his- 
tory of our Government. 

_I dare say many people who have followed the news- 
paper accounts of the proceedings understand the impor- 
tance of the legislation of this session. Some of the news- 
paper headlines have related to the differences expressed 
as to legislation, but the Congress, in the main, has actually 
been a harmonious, hard-working body engaged in threshing 
out differences to the end that wise and necessary laws be 
enacted. 

The partisan newspapers have stressed wrangles. That 
is quite natural for there is drama in a struggle, and no 
drama at all in the ordinary routine of legislation. Men of 
principle will fight for their convictions, and in the earnest- 
ness of debate sharp things are said. Also, to some extent, 
politics enters into the motives and movements of Congress- 
men. ‘That is not so bad as it sounds, for it sharpens criti- 
cism of bills, and refines the final measures. 

Legislation frequently is suggested by the President as 
the Constitution contemplates. Administration sources very 
naturally find the need for legislation from experience in 
administering prior laws. Every one of the measures 
disposed of has been debated, analyzed, and I believe im- 
proved. Some are still before conferences of the two houses 
of Congress, in the process of reconciling divergent views of 
the Senate and House of Representatives. 

If the session soon ending had done nothing but enact 
the social security act, it would have qualified itself for a 
place among memorable Congresses. ‘This measure repre- 
sents progress. Old age pensions, unemployment insurance 
and definite recognition of the obligations to take care of 
such unfortunates as crippled children, the blind and indi- 
gent mothers are some of the features of this new law. The 
bill creates a Federal-State unemployment compensation; it 
provides that after September 1, 1936, employers will be 


N EAR the close of one of the longest sessions of Con- 


assessed excise taxes on their pay rolls of 1 per cent next 
year, 2 per cent the year following and 3 per cent there- 
after. The funds will be paid according to laws adopted 
by the States. The bill allows a credit up to 90 per cent 
to employers on account of taxes paid to particular State 
unemployment funds, and grants a Federal subsidy of $4,- 
000,000 in 1936 and $49,000,000 annually thereafter to as- 
sist the States. The bill authorizes $24,750,000 to assist 
the States in aid to dependent children; grants are to be 
made of one-third by the Federal Government and two- 
thirds by the States with the Federal allowance limited to 
$6 to a child and $4 to any other child in the same house- 
hold; $3,800,000 a year is the Federal Government’s con- 
tribution for the health of mothers and children, especially 
in rural areas, and $2,850,000 a year is granted in providing 
surgical and other facilities for crippled children. The na- 
tion will grant $8,000,000 to assist the States in general 
health service and $3,000,000 on a fifty-fifty basis for pen- 
sioning the needy blind. There are, of course, other grants 
and provisions, but the most important of them is a cash 
benefit to people over 65 years old, based on the total amount 
of wages received before the beneficiary attained the retire- 
ment age. The Treasury is to be reimbursed for these 
grants by a tax upon both employers and employes based 
upon the latter’s wages. Unemployment insurance is part 
of the program, the rate of pay being based on the average 
monthly salary contingent and varying according to the years 
of employment. Every effort is made in those provisions 
to guard against favoritism. The Social Security Board 
will be composed of three members, not more than two of 
whom to belong to the same political party, and the terms 
of office will be six years in order that periodical appoint- 
ments shall not coincide with any presidential term. 

The general recognition of the necessity for such a 
measure was indicated by the vote of the Congress. The 
House passed it 10 to 1, and there were only 6 votes against 
its passage in the Senate. 

There seems to be a general impression that all the 
soldier legislation acted on during this session of Congress 
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was the soldier bonus bill, which was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, the veto being sustained by the Senate. Actually, 
there was a number of measures in aid of the ex-soldiers. 
For example, World War veterans have been restored to 
former rates of compensation for disabilities, incurred dur- 
ing service and 75 per cent of the former rates for those 
whose disabilities are described as presumptive, meaning that, 
while it cannot be established, their disabilities are presumed 
to have resulted from their period in the Army. Civil War 
veterans and their dependents are aided by a restoration of 
5 per cent. Spanish-American War veterans and their de- 
pendents benefited by a complete restoration of pensions at 
an increased cost of about $45,000,000. New hospitals 
and additions to existing veterans’ hospitals are taken care 
of by the appropriation of $21,000,000, and free hospitaliza- 
tion is extended to peace-time veterans who are on the pen- 
sion rolls. 

Another bill extends the period during which claims 
for adjusted compensation may be filed to January 2, 1940, 
giving opportunity tc every soldier to obtain what he is en- 
titled to when this adjusted compensation falls due. 

In addition, an arrangement has been effected to have 
the Finance Committee consider and report a measure re- 
lating to the payment of adjusted compensation certificates 
by the 15th of January next and to proceed to the consid- 
eration and disposition of the bill during the session which 
begins January 3, 1936. 

In the early part of this session more attention was 
paid to the $4,000,000,000 work-relief appropriation than 
to any other measure that came before the Congress. The 
purpose of this huge sum, the expenditure of which was left 
in the President’s hands, was the elimination of the dole. 
The theory is and the practice should be that no person 
capable of working is to receive Government alms. Ex- 
perience had shown that the dole system was breaking the 
morale of many, and in certain sections of the country there 
were instances of people being content to live on the Fed- 
eral bounty rather than to accept work, even though the 
wages were higher than the dole. ‘There was even con- 
troversy about the rate of pay. Some people thought the 
Government work under this appropriation should pay the 
same wages as any other work. The answer to this was 
that it would require much more than the sum appropriated 
to meet the pay rolls, and we could never get rid of the re- 
lief workers. So the program was adopted making the pay 
larger than the dole but smaller than the prevailing rate. 
The obvious purpose of this was to insure that nobody 
would stay on work relief who could get a private job. That 
program is under way, and already its effects are visible in 
the diminution of the emergency relief rolls. Ultimately 
there will be left on the list of those getting direct relief 
merely the unemployables. The care of them will: revert 
to their States. Meanwhile, the $4,000,000,000 will go 
into public works, C. C. C. camps, highways, roads, streets 
and railway crossings, and various other enterprises that will 
put men to work and contribute to public improvement. 
$900,000,000 is set aside for loans and grants to the States 
to carry on their own projects, it being specifically provided 
that of the allotments under this heading 25 per cent of the 
Federal grant must be expended for labor. 

There was $800,000,000 still unused from last year’s 


appropriation. This was lumped in with the rest, so in 





all there is due to be spent nearly $5,000,000,000 to get 
people off the relief rolls and into employment which, while 
not paying enough to put them into competition with the 
labor in private enterprises, will pay wages sufficient to keep 
going those who would otherwise have no jobs until the 
superior pay of private employment takes them out of the 
Government service. 

The banking act was one of the measures about which 
there was considerable controversy, between those who 
sought to have closer Government control of the Federal 
Reserve System and those who sought to diminish the Gov- 
ernment’s part. There was finally enacted a compromise 
between these two groups. The Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System is to be made up of seven 
members appointed by the President. After February 1, 
1936, the Secretary of the Treasury and the controller of 
the currency, who have heretofore functioned, will be 
eliminated from membership. There is provided a Federal 
Open Market Committee, having charge of open market 
operations and the Reserve Banks will act in accordance 
with its instructions. ‘This committee is composed of the 
Board of Governors and five members to be elected by the 
Federal Reserve Banks. It is also provided that purchase 
of obligations must be made in the open market. The mea- 
sure places a curb on the use of funds for speculative pur- 
poses by making it more difficult for member banks to alter 
reserve .requirements on deposits. Reserve banks are re- 
quired to restate their discount rates every 10 days, subject 
to the approval of the board. National banks are permitted 
to make real estate loans up to 50 per cent of the ap- 
praised value of the security offered for a term of 5 years, 
except in cases of amortized loans when 60 per cent may 
be loaned for a 10-year term. The measure broadens the 
eligibility requirements of paper upon which the Reserve 
banks may make loans. It provides that officers, directors 
and employes of a Reserve member bank may serve in a 
similar capacity in one other bank if approved by the Re- 
serve Bank governors. It requires all State banks with 
deposits of $1,000,000 or more to join the Federal Reserve 
System of 1942, in order to have their deposits insured, and 
provides for the permanent insurance of bank deposits up to 
$5,000 per individual account. It limits dealings in securi- 
ties to purchases and sales upon order, and for the account 
of customers; and prohibits associations from underwriting 
any issue of securities. It permits associations to purchase 
securities for their own account subject to limitations and 
restrictions by the controller of the currency, and provides 
that the total amount of the securities of one issuer or 
obliger held by an association for its own account shall not 
exceed 10 per cent of the actually paid in and unimpaired 
capital stock and surplus fund, except that this provision 
shall not apply to lawful holdings as of the date this legis- 
lation is enacted. 

The act generally known as the Wagner labor disputes 
law is perhaps the most important bill from the point of 
view of organized labor that has come before the Congress. 
In brief, it creates the National Labor Relations Board, 
consisting of three members appointed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. States’ employes have 
the right to self-organization, to bargain collectively and to 
join or assist labor unions. It classifies as unfair labor prac- 
tice, any effort on the part of an employer to interfere with 
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employes in the exercise of their guaranteed rights to domi- 
nate any labor organization, or discriminate in regard to em- 
ployment so as to encourage or discourage membership in 
any labor organization; to discriminate against any employe 
for filing charges or giving testimony under this act; or to 
refuse to bargain collectively with the representatives of his 
employes. It provides for employe representatives and their 
election, and empowers the board to prevent any unfair 
labor practice and vests the board with investigatory powers. 

This measure really carries out one of the elements of 
the N. R. A. program, which was vitiated by the Supreme 
Court’s decision. It might be just as well for me at this 
point to tell you something about the constitutional contro- 
versy in regard to some of the recent legislation. The ef- 
fort has been made, of course, to comply with the restric- 
tions embraced in the Supreme Court’s decision. There is 
nothing novel about the questioning of the constitutionality 
of pending legislation. Very frequently in the past the ques- 
tion has been raised, and not infrequently the Supreme Court 
has found it necessary to rule against acts of Congress that 
were signed by a President. For example, the Supreme 
Court declared unconstitutional seven different laws signed 
by President Harding. Even President Coolidge, who has 
come to typify extreme caution in the American mind, fared 
no better than his predecessor, for the Supreme Court de- 
clared invalid laws signed by him. During the relatively 
somnolent term of President Hoover the Supreme Court 
declared unconstitutional three measures regularly enacted 
and signed by the President. Precedent has determined that 
it is the function of the judicial branch of the Government 
to pass on the validity of all laws, and while Congress never 
knowingly enacts a measure that contravenes the known 
opinion of the court, it must, in advance of such an opinion, 
accept the judgment of its own legal authorities. 

Since the founding of the Government there have been 
33 strictly Democratic Congresses and 27 Republican Con- 
gresses. The others were a mixture of Democratic Houses 
and Republican Senates, or Republican Houses and Demo- 
cratic Senates. During the time of the strictly partisan 
bodies, the Democrats passed 20 acts declared unconstitu- 
tional and the Republicans 42. Therefore, you find that 
the Republicans have passed 70 per cent of the acts declared 
unconstitutional and the Democrats 30 per cent. Twelve 
of these unconstitutional acts were passed under the adminis- 
tration of the Republican President and popular war hero, 
Gen. Grant. So why all the constitutional partisan furore? 

The Seventy-fourth Congress also for the first time 
brought under Federal control the busses and motor trucks 
that so suddenly became an element in our transportation 
system. ‘The railroads complained that whereas they were 
under strict control by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, that while they have to pay for rights of way and 
maintenance of their road beds, this new competition was 
exempt from all these restrictions. That busses and motor 
trucks use the public highways without tax or charge, make 
rates to suit themselves, effect mergers or institute competi- 
tion just as they please. ‘There is of course, the other side 
to the story, the argument of the bus and truck companies 
that they perform a service the railroads cannot perform, 
for they gather their passengers and freight wherever they 
happen to be and deliver them to the doors of their homes 
or their places of business. Out of the controversy has come 





this new law, which provides that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall regulate these services and see to it that 
they supply adequate service and insure safety of operations 
and equipment. The bill leaves out of such control specific 
vehicles, such as those used exclusively in carrying live stock, 
fish or agricultural commodities, or in the distribution of 
newspapers, or those which are used and controlled and 
operated by farm co-operative associations. 

The legislation that has been enacted is, of course, only 
a tithe of the output of the session that began with the new 
year. Such important measures as the public utilities bill, 
seeking control of the holding companies; the tax bill raising 
surtaxes in the higher brackets and increasing the tax on 
large estates and several others are still passing through the 
legislative hopper. The Guffey coal bill, designed to keep 
economic peace in the soft-coal fields, only passed the House 
a day or two ago. We have passed laws affecting mines and 
minerals, railroad transportation, extending deposit insur- 
ance, protecting wild life and game. We have added to 
the farm credit law, providing for loans to farmers for crop 
production and harvesting; declared a policy in regard to 
soil erosion; amended the home mortgage financing act; 
amended the farm mortgage act benefiting the tenant 
farmers and share-croppers; regulated petroleum shipments; 
re-enacted railroad retirement legislation that is now 
confidently believed will stand the test of Supreme Court 
decision, that will give employes who are 65 years of age 
and who have completed 30 years of service the opportunity 
to retire. While legislation was passed at the past session 
singling out benefits to the cotton producers, we have also 
enacted legislation benefiting tobacco growers along with 
other agricultural products. The bill amending the agri- 
cultural adjustment act is among the most important passed. 
In short, the session just closing has performed an enormous 
amount of necessary work. 

There was little excitement, there was little publicity 
to most of these bills, though each of them represents neces- 
sary improvements in our statute books. 

It may perhaps give you an idea of how Congress kept 
busy seven months when I tell you that there was presented 
in the House of Representatives 10,000 bills and resolutions 
and in the Senate nearly 4,000. During the same period 
there were considered nearly 15,000 nominations. 

Much of the legislation, of course, is supplementary to 
the laws passed in the session last year. As experience de- 
veloped weaknesses in the structure of these laws the errors 
were corrected. The rulings of the Supreme Court, of 
course, compelled more legislation aimed to bring the or- 
dinances in conformity with that tribunal’s decisions. 

It is now possible to take a comprehensive view of the 
New Deal, to estimate what the advent of President Roose- 
velt has meant to our country. Cast your mind back to 
where we were in March, 1933, when he arrived in Wash- 
ington. Promptly on his inauguration Congress plunged 
into the banking situation. From then on he pursued a pol- 
icy designed to help everybody in the Republic. It rescued 
the farmers from despair; it put millions of men back to 
work; it lighted the furnaces of thousands of mills and fac- 
tories that had been cold for years; it brought the income 
of our people up by billions of dollars annually. These are 
not fancied figures; they are based on the income tax reports 
made by our citizens themselves. 
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Sufficient time is not available to permit a fuller review 
of the subjects which have engaged the attention of the 
Congress during the session that is closing. There have been 
enacted many laws which there is no opportunity now to 
outline and discuss and some of them are of notable conse- 
quence. We have labored diligently and earnestly with the 
single purpose of advancing the public welfare. 

I do not say that mistakes have not been made. In a 
program of such magnitude errors are inevitable, but how 
small and trifling these seem in comparison with the result. 
This administration is being subjected to intense criticism, 
which is understandable considering the approach of next 
year’s election. Our President has been charged with every- 


thing from communism to despotism, and yet you cannot 
pick up a daily paper that does not reflect a rise in the stock 
market, an increase in profits, a resumption of dividends; in 
fact, every manifestation that tells of a cpuntry bound back 
to prosperity. Criticism is often made, but it is usually 
without one word of constructive suggestion, one idea of a 
substitute program. I am proud of the record made by the 
Congress, proud of the part it has played in the accomplish- 
ment that has brought us so far toward contentment. It 
is my belief that when history writes its review of the legis- 
lation of this Congress it will be made clear that the laws 
enacted at this session were for the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 


Undigested Taxes 


TAXATION 


WITHOUT REPRESENTATION—1935 


By THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York 
and President of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U. 8. 


Delivered at a special meeting of the Chamber of Commerce, August 20, 1935. 


(A number of details of purely local interest have been 
allowed to stand in order to present the complete text and 
give something of the color of the occasion. Insertions indi- 
cating the audience's reactions we allow to remain where 
they give a more complete picture of the occasion. The pro- 
ceedings which precede and follow this address are printed 
in the “Bulletin of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York,” August issue —Ed.) 


of the minutes of this meeting. The Chair hears no 

objection. The minutes will contain the call of the 
special meeting, which under the by-laws of the Chamber 
can consider only the subjects referred to in the call. That 
being the purpose of this meeting, your officers feel that they 
need not apologize to you for asking you to convene in mid- 
summer in this hot weather, but to say a word in explana- 
tion of the reasons which inspired their decision to call the 
meeting. 

The general subject of taxation is one about which the 
average taxpayer—and soon the people of this country will 
realize that that is the average run of people in the country 
—has no difficulty getting a bit hot under the collar even in 
ordinary weather, to say nothing of such weather as that in 
which we are convening. We called a meeting of repre- 
sentative business men, the members of this Chamber, that 
we might consider whether there is anything we can do to 
help those charged with public responsibility in handling the 
fiscal problems which confront the Federal Government and 
especially with such tax measures as that now pending in the 
conference of the Senate and House of Representatives today. 
It is a strange tax measure with little or no precedent in the 
history of legislation in this country, unless we are to include 
the recent history of Louisiana. It is a tax measure which 
had its origin in an executive message to the Congress which 
presented no budgetary reason for new taxes, which dealt 
onlv in fundamental questions of governmental policy and 
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the relationship of the Government to the individual. Upon 
that general message the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives, contrary to all precedents in 
the consideration and evolution of tax proposals, gave only 
a short hearing and gave even less consideration before rec- 
ommendation and passage by the House. 

In the Senate the procedure was likewise unusual. 
Look back over the history of this country and you will find 
that one of our great contributions to parliamentary govern- 
ment has been the committee system, in our legislatures and 
particularly in our federal Congress. Before the committee 
those interested have full opportunity to argue the pros and 
cons of a proposal. The committee, after those interested 
have been heard, has and takes the time to consider the facts, 
the meaning and effect of the proposed measures. 

Look at the proceedings in the House on this tax bill 
and you will find nothing like that usual procedure. There 
have been hurried hearings, a report which does not even 
attempt to set forth any justifying reasons for the Commit- 
tee’s recommendations, the barest reference to the fact that 
the President has asked it in his general message, an apolo- 
getic reference with respect to almost every recommendation 
made by the Ways and Means Committee in place of the 
usual statements of facts and reasons for its recommendations. 

And again in the Senate—a short hearing, no time for 
consideration, and a report which does not even attempt to 
justify the recommendations which are made or the provi- 
sions of the bill which is reported for action by the Senate. 
These bills, developed in this way, have been passed by your 
House of Representatives and by your Senate. 

May I take an illustration from a business with which 
I am familiar. There was in the tax bill passed by the 
House of Representatives a provision which made it impos- 
sible for life insurance companies to pay maturing policies 
until months after the death of the insured. Today 95 per 
cent of the claims on matured life insurance policies are paid 
within 24 hours after presentation of the proofs. Under that 
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bill as it passed the House and is now in conference we could 
not pay beneficiaries under a life policy until we knew how 
much the beneficiary was to receive from the estate of the 
deceased insured in toto, and what would be the rate of pay- 
ment on his whole beneficial interest received from the de- 
ceased insured, and if we did we might have to pay over 
again to someone else the tax which was finally levied upon 
that portion of the beneficiary’s estate which he received 
from the insurance policy. 

I know that members of Congress did not mean to put 
such a provision on the statute books of this country. I 
know that the Congressmen from this Metropolitan Area 
did not mean to vote that the funds of widows and orphans, 
which the insurer was ready to pay, could not be made avail- 
able for their purposes until months or years after the death 
of the insured. They not only did not mean it, but they 
did not know. They passed that bill without knowing what 
was in it. That is but one illustration of many provisions 
in that bill which they passed without knowing. 

Is that representation of the taxpayers? Is that repre- 
sentation of the average run of people who are the con- 
stituents of the Congressmen? Gentlemen, I do not want 
to be extreme, but this country had its beginning in a little 
fracas known to history as the “Boston Tea Party.” That 
in turn was inspired by objection to taxation without repre- 
sentation. I submit that representation means intelligent ob- 
servation of facts, intelligent consideration of facts and of 
proposals. Without the time necessary for such considera- 
tion there is no representation and we are again faced with 
the danger of taxation without intelligent and effective rep- 
resentation. (A pplause.) 

May I read a word from that great source of political 
wisdom, “The Federalist,” in which Hamilton said: ‘““There 
is no part of the administration of government that requires 
extensive information and a thorough knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of political economy so much as the business of taxa- 
tion. * * * The man who understands these principles best 
will be least likely to resort to oppressive expedients or to 
sacrifice any particular class of citizens to the procurement 
of revenue. There can be no doubt that for a judicious 
exercise of the power of taxation it is necessary that the 
pérson in whose hands it is should be acquainted with the 
general habits and modes of thinking of the people at large 
and with resources of the country.” 

That is a fine bit of advice for anyone charged with 
public responsibility who undertakes to exercise this great 
power, this power which Chief Justice Marshall once said 
is a power to destroy. “The power to tax is the power to 
destroy.” But the great Chief Justice did not utter that as 
an invitation to destructive use of the power of taxation. 
He uttered it as a warning. He never conceived of it in 
terms of taxation which would destroy, not only the subject 
of the tax but even destroy the taxpayer himself. 

Now, gentlemen, it is because the proposals which form 





the basis of these pending tax bills now scheduled to come 
out of conference in some form in the next few days, violate 
all true principles of taxation, and because they have been 
conceived, developed and enacted with a haste and reckless- 
ness contrary to all our legislative and particularly our reve- 
nue legislative history, it is because of those factors involved 
in this legislation that we have asked you to come together 
to see whether you, in this organization which is yours to use 
to effect your purposes, can do something to bring about a 
more careful consideration of every measure, fiscal or tax, 
which is brought forward in these troublesome times for the 
solution of the financial problems of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

We have been drifting into a situation where the easy 
going methods which have characterized the evolution of this 
pending tax bill will be likely to suggest other and even more 
dangerous experiments to solve our more important prob- 
lems. I do not want to bore you with figures. It is enough 
to say that the federal, state and local bonded debt in this 
country forms a blanket of fifty billion dollars of first lien 
on all the property and property values of this country. As 
the pressure of that vast debt becomes greater the same easy 
going and political solution which has characterized the con- 
sideration of this tax measure may very well be applied to 
measures for dealing with that huge obligation in terms of 
confiscation, repudiation or inflation—inflation which is just 
a little bit of both confiscation and repudiation. 

The problem is growing more serious daily. If the 
easiest way is to be the way of solution, if the political way 
is to be the way of solution, as it has been in the considera- 
tion of this pending tax bill, then we who are responsible 
for the administration of business and the funds of business, 
are face to face with the possibility of resort either to fur- 
ther confiscatory taxation, to hitherto unthinkable repudia- 
tion, or to the easy, indirect, misrepresenting solution of 
inflation. 

We know that there are limits to what you and I can 
do singly or in groups like this Chamber of Commerce in the 
solution of problems the details of which are so much in the 
hands of those who hold high public office and have the de- 
tails at their command. Gentlemen, is there not something 
that we can do, if not with respect to this particular tax bill, 
then to the solution of the fiscal and tax problems of this 
country? In the near future is there not something we can 
do which will assure us of a more responsible attitude on the 
part of our Congressmen and a more intelligent consideration 
of any proposals which are before them? 

Asking your pardon for even so much of a statement, 
I thought you ought to realize why at this time of the year 
and under all the circumstances we thought that we should 
grant the request of those members who asked that a special 
meeting of the Chamber should be called for the considera- 
tion of these questions. (Prolonged applause, with the audi- 
ence rising.) 
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A Platform from the Repudiated Planks 


By COL. FRANK KNOX, Publisher the Chicago Daily News. 
Delivered at the Genesee County Republican Field Day, Batavia, N. Y., August 21, 1935. 


ginia. In that state before an audience of 10,000 

people, I heard one of the principal supporters and 
defenders of President Roosevelt, Mr. Van A. Bittner, of 
the United Mine Workers, declare—I quote his language 
literally—“We will not stand for the dictation of a Hitler; 
we will not stand for the dictation of a Lenin; we will not 
stand for the dictation of a Mussolini; and we will not stand 
for the dictation of the Supreme Court.” I say to this 
gentleman, upon the occasion of my first public appearance 
. since I have heard these words, that he will submit to the 
decrees of the Supreme Court, just as all of us will submit 
to them—most of us willingly observant of the decrees of 
that court—so long as we have the kind of a country that 
was designed by the men who wrote the constitution. 


I COME to you here today from the state of West Vir- 


You may say that the quotation is taken from an ex- 
treme and radical protagonist of the New Deal. Very well! 
I quote you again from an official representative of the 
Democratic party, Dr. Harriet Elliott, who spoke with me 
from the same platform in Detroit and spoke as the official 
representative of the Democratic party. In effect, she said, 
in my presence, that we must change our constitution if we 
are to attain social justice in America. On that particular 
occasion she was the official spokesman for the White House. 


But, we need not stop there. The President, himself, 
on July 6th of this year, addressed a letter to Congressman 
Samuel B. Hill, Chairman of the subcommittee considering 
the Guffey Bill, in which he employed language which un- 
erringly reveals his attitude towards constitutional govern- 
ment. He said in that letter “I hope your committee will 
not permit doubts as to constitutionality, however reasonable, 
to block the suggested legislation.” 

Here we have then, in the words of the President him- 
self, a declaration favoring the passage of a measure of more 
than dubious constitutionality. Indeed, I am kind in describ- 
ing it as dubious, for I hold that no intelligent man, and in 
this class I must surely include the President of the United 
States—could read the recent unanimous decision of the 
Supreme Court on the NRA and consider the terms of the 
Guffey Bill in relation thereto, and not know to a moral 
certainty what the opinion of the court will be when the 
Guffey Bill reaches that high tribunal for decision. 

The United States, living under a written constitution 
ratified in 1789, is the oldest form of government to be 
found among the civilized nations of the world today. All 
other governments, including even the British Empire, have 
changed in the meantime. Ours, alone, has stood the testing 
of a century and a half, a period in which we have developed 
from a sparsely populated string of states along the Atlantic 
seaboard with approximately three million people, to the 
greatest nation in the world with a population of 130 mil- 
lions. Through all the vicissitudes and complexities of those 
years, including a great civil war; the changes wrought by 
the development of a great mechanized era; through partici- 


pation on a huge scale in a world war; and finally, through 
five or six years of the greatest depression we have ever 
known—in all of these troublous years which brought sweep- 
ing changes elsewhere, every individual right and liberty 
guaranteed to us by our constitution is still intact, preserved 
by that great document given to us by the great spirits of 
a great era. The American constitution stands today, uni- 
versally recognized as the greatest written document provid- 
ing for the government of people anywhere. 

To argue thus, is not to write oneself down as a reac- 
tionary, or tory. On the contrary, it is to classify oneself 
as a liberal. A true liberal instinctively puts first in every 
situation which he must meet, the preservation of individual 
rights and liberties. Without these, human progress is im- 
possible. Every great advance made by the civilized world 
has been made under the aegis of individual freedom. I 
yield to no man in my devotion to progressive principles. 
All my life, as a working newspaperman, I have fought for 
the abolition of child labor, and against the exploitation of 
employees by predatory employers. Thirty-seven states out 
of the forty-eight already have laws forbidding the employ- 
ment of children. Thus this evil is almost completely exor- 
cised. We need no amendment of the constitution, destruc- 
tive of individual rights, to provide that justice be done our 
working people. In order to achieve a parity in purchasing 
power for the farmer, it is not necessary that the most in- 
dividualistic business in the world be regimented and sub- 
jected to an autocratic control of a bureaucrat in Washing- 
ton. That is the Russian, not the American way. 


Let me read to you a short quotation from President 
Roosevelt’s inaugural address of March 4, 1933, on this 
subject: 

Our Constitution is so simple and practical that it is 
possible always to meet extraodinary needs by changes 
in emphasis and arrangement without loss of essential form. 
It has met every stress of vast expansion of territory, of 
foreign wars, of bitter strife, of world relations. I am 
prepared under my Constitutional duty to recommend the 
measures that a stricken nation in the midst of a stricken 
world may require. 


That is as sound today as when Roosevelt said it. 

To hold fast to the principle of three coordinate depart- 
ments of government—one of the great principles enunciated 
by the constitution—is not to be a conservative but to be a 
liberal because in no other country on earth are individual 
rights as secure as they are in America. ‘This is true be- 
cause with a judiciary, equal in power with the executive, 
entrusted with the interpretation of legislative acts and a 
supervision of the functions of the executive in the execution 
of those acts, our constitution provides us with a defense 
for our individual rights possessed by no other people in the 
world. Because of this power of the court, now under at- 
tack, your individual rights and mine, cannot be invaded or 
impaired by the whim or caprice or temporary passion of a 
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legislature or the autocratic designs of a power-drunk 
executive. 


No issue was ever presented in any campaign since the 
country was born which so directly affects the individual 
liberty and welfare of each citizen as this issue made by 
President Roosevelt and his brain trust associates in their 
assault upon the judicial power of the government. Already 
they show signs of fear of punishment by an aroused people, 
but even should they, temporarily, withdraw from the issue 
they have made, their underlying purpose has been made 
clear. We know they ultimately propose the substitution of 
an autocratic executive for the type of government the con- 
stitution gave us. And, let me utter this final warning 
before I leave this subject: Do not be misled by the attrac- 
tive garments in which the brain trust will garb this pro- 
posal. When they talk of social justice; of the evils of 
child labor; of the exploitation of helpless workers; and of 
thoroughly bad business practices, bear in mind that within 
the frame-work of the constitution, without impairment of 
individval rights, all these reforms can be accomplished. No 
one need deny the existence of evils, to oppose radical changes 
in our constitutional form of government. It is better for 
us to insist that reform shall be achieved—less swiftly but 
more surely—under a constitution that preserves intact the 
essential doctrine of state’s sovereignty. Nothing could be 
plainer than the impracticability, in a huge nation of vast 
expanse with more than 100 millions of population, living 
under varying conditions, that all of our intimate, personal 
and business affairs be conducted by a vast and autocratic 
bureaucracy in Washington. The preservation of state gov- 
ernments in their sovereign powers is essential to the pre- 
servation of the union itself. As soon as we begin the fatal 
policy of abridging state powers in the interest of an au- 
tocracy in Washington, we begin to mine the foundations of 
the republic itself. 


I am speaking to you from a rostrum in New York, 
the state in which Franklin D. Roosevelt served his appren- 
ticeship for the presidency and I should like to submit for 
your examination the striking parallel in his administration 
as Governor with his administration as President. 


He came into the Governorship singing the same agree- 
able, optimistic tune as when he assumed the presidency 
four years later. He proclaimed his faith in a “pay-as-you- 
go” policy. He called for a balanced budget. He promised 
an economical administration and the easing of tax burdens. 
He found a surplus handed to him by his predecessor, Gov- 
ernor Al. Smith, of 90 million dollars and he left a deficit 
of 96 million dollars. He increased the net funded debt of 
the state from 254 million to 422 million. His budget for 
the years 1930, and 1931 were the largest in the state’s his- 
tory. ‘They have not been equalled since, although the de- 
pression has grown in intensity. The fact that budgets have 
lessened since he left Albany, disapproves his alibi that the 
enormous increase was unavoidable. The bald truth is, they 
were due mainly to extravagance, loose fiscal management 
and the use of money for political purposes. He did accom- 
plish one thing with his extravagant use of your money. He 
provided himself with a well organized and well greased 
political machine, even though he had to undermine, as a 
leader of the Democratic party, the man who made him. 

Whenever this present administration is sharply criti- 
cized, it almost invariably and irritably demands that criti- 


cism be “constructive,” as the President blandly put it 
in one of his fireside talks, “Well old man, what do you 
suggest as a substitute?” I have suggested several times, 
and I should like to repeat here: a very proper substitution 
for what they are doing now would be the program of 1932 
upon which they attained a majority of the votes of the 
country. In other words, I suggest that President Roosevelt 
substitute the policies of the party of which he is the titular 
head—the policies to which that party committed itself when 
it nominated him, and the policies to which he committed 
himself in accepting the nomination “100 per cent.” How- 
ever, he is not going to accept this suggestion. He has gone 
too far to the left toward radicalism to make this possible. 
In doing this he alienated a tremendous number of the mem- 
bers of the Democratic party who, loyally believed that a 
party platform was a sacred pledge, and who hold intense 
convictions upon the principles enunciated in that platform. 
Beyond a shadow of a doubt, the Republican candidate in 
1936 will be supported by millions of these constitutional 
Democrats. 

Since the repudiated planks of the Democratic platform 
have no flavor of partisanship, rise above all party questions, 
and touch upon subjects upon which there is complete unani- 
mity of feeling among thoughtful Americans, I seriously 
propose that we incorporate these repudiated planks of the 
Democratic platform in our own platform next year. The 
ones I have in mind are: 

1. An immediate and drastic reduction of govern- 
mental expenditures. 

2. Maintenance of a national credit by a federal 
budget annually balanced. 

3. A sound currency to be preserved at all hazards. 

4. Unemployment and old age insurance under state 
laws. 

5. Strict and impartial enforcement of the anti-trust 
laws to prevent monopoly and unfair trade practices. 

6. Opposition to the unsound policy of restricting 
agricultural production. 


Of all of the issues gratuitously provided by the Roose- 
velt administration, the greatest issue of all is keeping faith 
with the public—keeping promises made—proving trust- 
worthy. It is this lack of trust-worthiness and loyalty to 
pledged word and principle that has created a universal lack 
of confidence in the administration by the entire business 
community. Ever since June of 1932, every single industrial 
nation in the world has been showing steady increases in 
production and has been showing steady improvement in 
business and industrial conditions. We, alone, who should 
have led, have lagged in the procession and even Canada 
and Mexico have out-stripped us, and England, loyal to 
economical verities recognized by impartial economists the 
world around, has led in the prosperity parade. 

Out of the ca'loused indifference of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration to its pledges to the public, we can and must 
construct a program of economic fundamentals and provide 
convincing evidence of our sincerity. 

Never in the history of popular government has any 
government ever been able to successfully withstand the 
disastrous effect of two conditions operating simultaneously. 
These two factors which, invariably, lead to defeat in a 
popular government, are increased taxes and increased living 
costs. Both are now present and steadily growing more 
pressing. 
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The peak of our federal indebtedness at the end of the 
world war was twenty-six billions. It is estimated that the 
national debt at the end of the present fiscal year will be 
thirty-five billions. There is only one way in which this 
can be paid—out of taxes collected from you and from me. 
If you have a small income, do not imagine for one moment 
that you escape your share of the burden; that only the 
rich man pays. If you have but twenty dollars per week 
on which to live, five dollars of that small income each 
week must go to the tax collector in direct or indirect taxes. 
The deficit for the present fiscal year is four billion dollars. 
Since Roosevelt entered the White House the total increase 
in the national debt has been sixteen billion dollars. On 
this huge, unprecedented national debt we must pay an 
annual interest charge of over one billion dollars. If we 
confiscated every penny of taxable income of everyone who 
paid an income tax in 1933, we would lack by one-third, 
the sum necessary to pay the deficit. Jf we took every penny 
of this and applied it to this year’s expenditures, we would 
have scarcely enough to cover the year’s spending plus the 
interest due on debt. 

This ought to dispose, in the mind of any man, of the 
idea that the rich man and the well-to-do pay all the taxes. 
It also shows up in ludicrous fashion the insincerity and 
political deception of the current Rooseveltian share-the- 
wealth tax proposals. If we took the entire income of in- 
come-tax payers with incomes in excess of $50,000 per year 
and divided it among the people of the United States, each 
one of us would be the richer in the sum of $2. 

I cite these facts so as to impress upon you the un- 
escapable truth that this huge burden of taxes which must 
be shouldered in the future, will be paid, as they always 
have been paid in the past—out of the earnings of the poor 
and those of moderate circumstances. You cannot escape 
your share of the load, and as this fact comes home to the 
American people, the demand for a change in Washington 
will grow increasingly imperative as it sweeps from Maine 
to California. 

What about living costs? It now takes $1.80 in the 
dollar of today, to buy in food and other necessities what 
you paid $1.00 for before Roosevelt became President. Had 
this increase in the cost of living been accompanied by an 
increase in wages or in total number of people employed in 
general prosperity, it would be less difficult to meet, but in 
actual fact, total wages earned, figured on a weekly basis, 
are actually less under the New Deal than before. The 
total number of unemployed has enormously increased. 

Here ti :n, is that deadly combination of higher taxes 
and higher living costs to accentuate the growing popular 
demand for a change. Little wonder that Rhode Island 
reflecting popular demand for a change, the other day trans- 
forr-ed a Democratic Congressional district—always Demo- 
cratic from the day it was organized until now, and Demo- 
cratic in the last election by a margin of 21,000 votes—into 
a Republican district with a majority of 14,000. It is not 
at all strange that the Democratic governor of Ohio, arbi- 
trarily refuses to call a special election in the state of Ohio 
to fill a vacancy in Congress recently caused by the death 
of an existing member. This plain foreshadowing of what 
is happening in the minds of Americans has brought con- 
fusion to the councils of the Roosevelt party in Washington 
and a demand from the saner members of that party that 





the imported radicalism of the “brain-trust” which has 
dominated the administration be abandoned if the party is 
not to go down in ignominious defeat. 

I have just completed a brief tour into several eastern 
states. The swing in political sentiment against the present 
autocratic regime in Washington is tremendous. With the 
Republicans keenly alive to the dangers of the situation, and 
with the aid of independent voters who are disgusted and 
disturbed by the extravagances and untrustworthiness of the 
Roosevelt regime, the east is swiftly returning to its former 
Republican allegiance. The battlefield, however, in which 
victory must be won, lies in the great middle west. Due 
to the sharp recession following the war in world demand 
for food produ~ts and the simultaneous substitution of the 
automobile ana tractor for horse-drawn vehicles and ma- 
chinery, at least 75 million acres have lost their market. 
It was these two factors which precipitated a farm crisis 
antedating the business depression by almost a decade. This 
depression in farming is a matter of the greatest concern 
to all of us. We cannot have a well balanced national 
prosperity which does not include a prosperous agriculture. 
It is imperative that we evolve, as a party, a farm policy 
which shall be sound economically, because only a sound 
policy can endure; which shall not depend upon scarcity of 
food products, and which shall restore to the farmer a parity 
in purchasing power. 

Happily, science has opened one door of opportunity. 
Already organic chemistry has discovered manifold uses of 
farm products in industry and is at work, day and night, 
developing new uses. We may no longer regard the farm 
wholly as a food factory. It must be that and also a source 
of raw material for use in industry. Industrial uses of the 
humble soy bean aptly illustrates how swift this progress 
has been. Last year we produced but a few hundred thou- 
sand acres of soy beans. This year, 12 million acres of this 
curious plant imported from Manchuria, are being grown 
in the United States. One automobile factory in Detroit 
alone will this year consume the products of 100,000 acres 
of soy beans. There are a score of other activities of a 
similar character through which industry is providing new 
markets for the farm. 

With one billion six hundred million people in the 
world who are living scarcely above the border-line of 
starvation, it is folly to talk of overproduction of food. It 
is rather a challenge to the old Yankee trading spirit to go 
out and find new markets for our farm surplus in a hungry 
world. 

But these two planks in a sound farm policy are, neces- 
sarily, of long range variety. In the meantime, we must 
find—and we will find—some method that will make the 
farmer free to conduct his own affairs without dictation 
from Washington, and provide him the enjoyment, on a 
basis of parity with industry, of his domestic market. When 
this problem is reached in our national councils devoted to 
the preparation of a party program, my ;:.¢a to you men in 
the east is that you give to this subject a generous and 
sympathetic cooperation. The Argonne of our campaign 
next year lies in the Middle West. 

Under God, America has a great destiny in the world. 
It has led and must lead in human progress in the future. 
Leadership in civilization now, as hitherto, is reserved to 
those people who are protected in their individual rights, 
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who enjoy in the maximum degree, personal liberty, and 
among whom the rewards for individual initiative, enter- 
prise, industry and thrift shall be sufficient to provide the 
springs of ambition. It was undoubtedly in this fashion that 
a divine Providence meant that human progress should be 
made. ‘Today, in an impractical zeal for the swift accom- 
plishment of reforms, there are those who would destroy 
or impair the foundations of a free society. They would 
imperil institutions of government which give future genera- 
tions a chance. They would eliminate reward for energy, 
industry and thrift. We must, in the coming campaign, 
rekindle our faith in and renew our allegiance to the im- 
perishable principles which underline American institutions. 


We must hold fast to our heritage of a government of laws, 
not of men. 


(Ed. Note: Because of the new matter, and because 
we believe it advisable to publish all important speeches by 
leading Presidential candidates so that our readers and the 
people generally may have a greater opportunity to study the 
men and the issues, and for the sake of the record, we pre- 
sent the above address including the brief passages of 
repetition which have appeared before in ViTAL SPEECHES. 
Perhaps a growing service this type of publication may offer 
will be the gradual elimination of a large amount of repeti- 
tion on the part of the speakers themselves.) 


The Social Security Act 


By FRANCES PERKINS, Secretary of Labor 
Delivered over Columbia Broadcasting System, September 2,1935. 


of America can join with all other good citizens on 

this forty-eighth anniversary of Labor Day in satis- 
faction that the Congress has passed the Social Security Act. 
This act establishes unemployment insurance as a substitute 
for haphazard methods of assistance in periods when men and 
women willing and able to work are without jobs. It 
provides for old age pensions which mark great progress 
over the measures upon which we have hitherto depended 
in caring for those who have been unable to provide for the 
years when they no longer can work. It also provides se- 
curity for dependent and crippled children, mothers, the 
indigent disabled and the blind. 

Old people who are in need, unemployables, children, 
mothers and the sightless, will find systematic regular pro- 
visions for needs. The Act limits the Federal aid to not 
more than $15 per month for the individual, provided the 
State in which he resides appropriates a like amount. There 
is nothing to prevent a State from contributing more than 
$15 per month in special cases and there is no requirement 
to allow as much as $15 from either State or Federal funds 
when a particular case has some personal provision and needs 
less than the total allowed. 

Following essentially the same procedure, the Act as 
passed provides for Federal assistance to the States in caring 
for the blind, a contribution by the State of up to $15 a 
month to be matched in turn by a like contribution by the 
Federal Government. The Act also contains provision for 
assistance to the States in providing payments to dependent 
children under sixteen years of age. There also is provision 
in the Act for cooperation with medical and health organiza- 
tions charged with rehabilitation of physically handicapped 
children. The necessity for adequate service in the fields 
of public and maternal health and child welfare calls for the 
extension of these services to meet individual community 
needs. 

Consider for a moment those portions of the Act which, 
while they will not be effective this present year, yet will 
exert. a profound and far-reaching effect upon millions of 
citizens. I refer to the provision for a system of old-age 
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benefits supported by the contributions of employer and em- 
ployees, and to the section which sets up the initial ma- 
chinery for unemployment insurance. 

Old-age benefits in the form of monthly payments are 
to be paid to individuals who have worked and contributed 
to the insurance fund in direct proportion to the total wages 
earned by such individuals in the course of their employment 
subsequent to 1936. The minimum monthly payment is to 
be $10, the maximum $85. These payments will begin in 
the year 1942 and will be to those who have worked and 
contributed. 

Because of difficulty of administration not all employ- 
ments are covered in this plan at this time so that the law 
is not entirely complete in coverage, but it is sufficiently 
broad to cover all normally employed industrial workers. 

As an example of the practical operation of the old-age 
benefit system, consider for a moment a typical young man 
of thirty-five years of age, and let us compute the benefits 
which will accrue to him. Assuming that his income will 
average $100 per month over the pe iod of thirty years un- 
til he reaches the age of sixty-five, the benefit payments 
due him from the insurance fund will provide him with 
$42.50 per month for the remainder of his life. If he has 
been fortunate enough to have an income of $200 per month, 
his income will subsequently be $61.25 per month. In the 
event that death occurs prior to the age of sixty-five, 314% 
of the total wages earned by him subsequent to 1936 will 
be returned to his dependents. If death occurs after the 
age of sixty-five, his dependents receive the same amount, less 
any benefits paid to him during his lifetime. 

This vast system of old-age benefits requires contribu- 
tions both by employer and employee, each to contribute 3% 
of the total wage paid to the employee. This tax, collected 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, will be graduated, rang- 
ing from 1% in 1937 to the maximum 3% in 1939 and 
thereafter. That is, on this man’s average income of $100 
a month he will pay to the usual fund $3 a month and his 
employer will also pay the same amount over his working 


years. 
In conjunction with the system of old-age benefits, the 
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Act recognizes that unemployment insurance is an integral 
part of any plan for the economic security of millions of 
gainfully employed workers. It provides for a plan of co- 
operative Federal-State action by which a State may enact 
an insurance system, compatible with Federal requirements 
and best suited to its individual needs. 

The Federal Government attempts to promote and ef- 
fectuate these State systems, by levying a uniform Federal 
pay-roll tax of 3% on employers employing eight or more 
workers, with the proviso that an employer who contrib- 
utes to a State unemployment compensation system will 
receive a credit of 90% of this Federal tax. After 1937, 
additional credit is also allowable to any employer who, be- 
cause of favorable employment experience or adequate re- 
serves, is permitted by the State to reduce his payments. 

In addition, the Act provides that after the current 
fiscal year the Federal Government allocate annually to the 
States $49,000,000 solely for the administration of their 
respective insurance systems, thus assuring that all money 
paid for State unemployment compensation will be reserved 
for the purpose of compensation to the worker. It has 
been necessary, at the present time, to eliminate essentially 
the same groups from participation under the unemployment 
insurance plan as in the old-age benefit plan, though it is 
possible that at some future time a more complete coverage 
will be formulated. 

The State of New York, at the present time, has a 
system of unemployment compensation which might well il- 
lustrate the salient factors desired in such a plan’ in the 
event of unemployment, the worker is paid 50% of his 
wages weekly for a period not exceeding 16 weeks in any 
52 weeks. This payment begins within three weeks after 
the advent of actual unemployment. California, Washing- 
ton, Utah and New Hampshire have passed unemployment 
insurance laws in recent months and Wisconsin’s law is al- 
ready in effect. Thirty-five States have old-age pension 
statutes and mothers’ pension acts are in force in all but 
three States. 

With the States rests now the responsibility of de- 
vising and enacting measures which will result in the maxi- 
mum benefits to the American workman in the field of un- 
employment compensation. I am confident that impending 
State action will not fail to take cognizance of this responsi- 
bility. The people of the different States favor the pro- 
gram designed to bring them greater security in the future 
and their legislatures will speedily pass appropriate laws so 
that all may help to promote the general welfare. 

Federal legislation was framed in the thought that the 
attack upon the problems of insecurity should be a coopera- 
tive venture participated in by both the Federal and State 
Governments, preserving the benefits of local administration 
and national leadership. It was thought unwise to have 
the Federal Government decide all questions of policy and 
dictate completely what the States should do. Only very 
necessary minimum standards are included in the Federal 
measure leaving wide latitude to the States. 

While the different State laws on unemployment in- 
surance must make all contributions compulsory, the States, 
in addition to deciding now these contributions shall be 
levied, have freedom in determining their own waiting pe- 
riods, benefit rates, maximum benefit periods and the like. 
Care should be taken that these laws do not contain benefit 


provisions in excess of collections. While unemployment 
varies greatly in different States, there is no certainty that 
States which have had less normal unemployment heretofore 
will in the future have a more favorable experience than the 
average for the country. 

It is obvious that in the best interests of the worker, 
industry and society, there must be a certain uniformity of 
standards. It is obvious, too, that we must prevent the 
penalizing of competitive industry in any State which plans 
the early adoption of a sound system of unemployment in- 
surance, and provide effective guarantees against the possi- 
bility of industry in one State having an advantage over that 
of another. This the uniform Federal tax does, as it costs 
the employer the same whether he pays the levy to the Fed- 
eral Government or makes a contribution to a State unem- 
ployment insurance fund. The amount of ‘the tax itself is 
a relative assurance that benefits will be standardized in all 
States, since under the law the entire collection must be 
spent on benefits to unemployed. 

The social security measure looks primarily to the fu- 
ture and is only a part of the administration’s plan to pro- 
mote sound and stable economic life. We cannot think of 
it as disassociated from the Government’s program to save 
the homes, the farms, the businesses and banks of the Na- 
tion, and especially must we consider it a companion measure 
to the Works Relief Act which does undertake to provide 
immediate increase in employment and corresponding stimu- 
lation to private industry by purchase of supplies. 

While it is nor anticipated as a complete remedy for 
the abnormal conditions confronting us at the present time, 
it is designed to afford protection for the individual against 
future major economic vicissitudes. It is a sound and reason- 
able plan and framed with due regard for the present state 
of economic recovery. It does not represent a complete solu- 
tion of the problems of economic security, but it does repre- 
sent a substantial, necessary beginning. It has been devel- 
oped after careful and intelligent consideration of all the 
facts and all of the programs that have been suggested or 
applied anywhere. 

Few legislative proposals have had as careful study, as 
thorough and conscientious deliberation, as that which went 
into the preparation of the social security programs. It is 
embodied in perhaps the most useful and fundamental single 
piece of Federal legislation in the interest of wage earners 
in the United States. As President Roosevelt said when he 
signed the measure: “If the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in their long and arduous session had done nothing 
more than pass this bill, the session would be regarded as 
historic for all time.” 

This is truly legislation in the interest of the national 
welfare. We must recognize that if we are to maintain a 
healthy economy and thriving production, we need to main- 
tain the standard of living of the lower income groups of 
our population who constitute ninety per cent of our pur- 
chasing power. The President’s Committee on Economic 
Security, of which I had the honor to be chairman, in draw- 
ing up the plan, was convinced that its enactment into law 
would not only carry us a long way toward the goal of 
economic security for the individual, but also a long way 
toward the prom ion and stabilization of mass purchasing 
power without which the present economic system cannot 
endure. 
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That this intimate connection between the maintenance 
of mass purchasing power through a system of protection of 
the individual against major economic hazards is not theore- 
tical is evidenced by the fact that England has been able 
to withstand the effects of the world-wide depression, even 
though her prosperity depends so largely upon foreign trade. 
English economists agree with employers and workers that 
this ability to weather adverse conditions has been due in no 
small part to social insurance benefits and regular payments 
which have served to maintain necessary purchasing power. 

Our social security program will be a vital force work- 
ing against the recurrence of severe depressions in the future. 
We can, as the principle of sustained purchasing power in 
hard times makes itself felt in every shop, store and mill, 
grow old without being haunted by the spectre of a poverty- 
ridden old age or of being a burden on our children. 

The costs of unemployment compensation and old-age 
insurance are not actually additional costs. In some degree 
they have long been borne by the people, but irregularly, the 
burden falling much more heavily on some than on others, 
and none of such provisions offering an orderly or systematic 
assurance to those in need. The years of depression have 
brought home to all of us that unemployment entails huge 
costs to government, industry and the public alike. 

Unemployment insurance will within a short time con- 
siderably lighten the public burden of caring for those un- 
employed. It will materially ‘reduce relief costs in future 
In essence, it is a method by which reserves are built 
up during periods of employment from which compensation 
is paid to the unemployed in periods when work is lacking. 

The passage of this act with so few dissenting votes 
and with so much intelligent public support is deeply signi- 
ficant of the progress which the American people have made 
in thought in the social field and awareness of methods of 
using cooperation through government to overcome social 
hazards against which the individual alone is inadequate. 

During the fifteen years I have been advocating such 
legislation as this I have learned that the American people 
want such security as the law provides. It will make this 
great Republic a better and a happier place in which to live 
—for us, our children and our children’s children. It is a 
profound and sacred satisfaction to have had some part in 
securing this great boon to the people of our country. 

Passage of the Wagner Act, creating the National 
Labor Relations Board, is another important piece of legis- 
lation in the interest of wage earners at the recent session 
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of the Congress. It aims to bring about better relationship 
between labor and management. It assures employees the 
right of collective bargaining, thus fostering the develop- 
ment of the employment contract on a sound and equitable 
basis. Through providing an orderly procedure for deter- 
mining who is entitled to represent the employees it should 
remove one of the chief causes of wasteful economic strife. 
It seeks, by preventing practices which tend to destroy the 
independence of labor, that freedom of choice and action 
which is justly the right of every worker within its scope. 

The United States Department of Labor is dedicated 
to the working people of this country and its purpose is to 
foster, promote and develop the welfare of the wage earners 
of the United States, to improve their working conditions 
and to advance their opportunity for profitable employment. 

With this purpose constantly in view it is now striving 
to bring about adoption of the following program: ; 

1. The establishment of minimum basis standards for 
labor below which competition should not be permitted to 
force standards of health, wages or hours. 

2. The making of arrangements which will make pos- 
sible peaceful settlement of controversies and relieve labor of 
the necessity of resorting to strikes in order to secure equit- 
able conditions and the right to be heard. 

3. Through legislation and cooperation between em- 
ployers and workers to make every job the best that the 
human mind can devise as to physical conditions, human 
relations and wages. 

4. The encouragement of such organization and de- 
velopment of wage earners as will give status and stability 
to labor as a recognized important group of citizens having 
a contribution to make to economic and political thought 
and to the cultural life of the community. 

5. The encouragement of mutuality between labor and 
employers in the improvement of production and in the de- 
velopment in both groups of a philosophy of self-government 
in the public interest. If labor’s rights are defined by law 
and government, then certain obligations will, of course, be 
expected of wage earners, and it is for the public interest 
that those obligations should be defined by labor itself and 
such discipline as is necessary should be self-imposed and not 
imposed from without. This is the basis of all professional 
codes of ethics in modern society. 

Let us hope that at least a part of this program becomes 
effective between now and another Labor Day in the interest 
of wage earners, employers and investors. 


Reply to President Roosevelt 


By HON. BERTRAND SNELL, Representative from New York 
Broadcast August 24, 1935 


vidual. Millions came from the Old World in- 

spired by the assurance that here they would escape 

the oppressive hand of governmental regulation, be permitted 

to work out their own destinies and enjoy the fruits of 
their own industry and thrift. 

Here they were assured of infinitely better working 

conditions in every field of activity and infinitely better liv- 


A MERICA is the land of opportunity for the indi- 


ing standards in the home than could be obtained in any 
other country in the world. 

Here their daily lives have not been, until the advent 
of the New Deal, regimented or their business policed by 
some minor governmental official—an age-old condition of 
the autocratic Old World they sought to escape by coming to 
America. 

Here, until recently, their substance has not been con- 
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sumed by a hundred petty forms of taxes to support an army 
of government bureaucrats. 

Here they have enjoyed not only religious freedom, 
but mental freedom, nurtured by the finest system of free 
public education civilization has ever known. With the 
exception of a few States, illiteracy in the United States is 
practically negligible. It may be said, in passing, that in 
those exceptional States we find the most enthusiastic support 
of the New Deal. 

There is greater diffusion of wealth in this nation than 
in any other country of the globe. The common people 
are infinitely better off in a material way—better clothed, 
better housed, better fed, have more money in savings insti- 
tutions, carry more insurance of various kinds, have more 
and better recreation—than can be found any other place on 
the face of the civilized globe. 

This is true because of the economic system under which 
this country has been developed, and because of which it 
has prospered—a system which permitted free play of eco- 
nomic forces. Under this system it has become an adage 
that it is only three generations from shirt sleeves to shirt 
sleeves. 

The only aristocracy which has survived under this sys- 
tem has been the aristocracy of talent and character. ‘Those 
who inherited wealth had to hold it by proving their worth 
in the field of free competition. 

Rising generations faced no barrier of caste. They 
were not restrained by the oppressive hand of government 
dictation and regimentation, a system which, wherever it 
exists, operates to perpetuate in power an officialdom which 
is indolent, wasteful, arrogant, incompetent and generally 
corrupt. 

Our institutions of learning, our churches, hospitals, 
and benevolent institutions, our great charities—all are fi- 
nanced, both in their construction and maintenance, out of 
surplus of wealth made possible under our present economic 
system. 

There is no other way to finance these institutions and 
organizations except by the State—a method advocated and 
being put into practice by the New Deal. That means 
State-controlled education, Tammanyized charity and State- 
controlled religion. 

There is no middle ground. European governments 
are now furnishing examples of the religious intolerance and 
educational slavery to which such methods inevitably lead. 

Our economic systém is now challenged as outworn. 
We are told it has become an obstacle in the path of national 
progress, a menace to the welfare of our rising generations. 
We are asked to cast it aside and substitute something new 
—a “planned economy,” devised and offered by the New 
Deal. 

The challenge cannot be lightly dismissed. It should 
not be. It has been the spirit of America always to build 
for the future and not to hold fast to customs which have 
outlived their usefulness. 

This challenge must be considered not on the basis of 
partisanship, but on the basis of Americanism. It is not a 
question of what is best for the Republican party, but what 
is best for America. 

It is not a question of whether the New Deal and this 
Administration have shamelessly repudiated the definite 
pledges of the last Democratic National Convention, and, 






in the house of its leader, betrayed the principles and tradi- 
tions of the Democratic party. That is a question solely 
for determination by the next Democratic National Con- 
vention. 


The real question is whether or not the new economic 
system which the New Deal and the present administration 
is offering as a substitute for the old one will better serve 
the real interests of the American people than the one they 
are asked to discard. 


The youth of America—the young men and the young 
women upon whose shoulders will rest the burden of carry- 
ing on our civilization tomorrow—are the ones who must 
decide the validity of this challenge. 


It means comparatively little to the elders of this coun- 
try, who have lived their lives and are passing off the stage, 
whether or not the economic, social and political systems— 
to the preservation of which they have contributed and under 
which they have gone forward—are to be scrapped. 


But to those who are about to take up the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship and leadership in the world of affairs it 
means everything. It is the future of their country and their 
personal welfare which are at stake. 


President Roosevelt, in a radio address delivered last 
night to the convention of Young Democrats in Milwaukee, 
Wis., stated there was need for a new economic system be- 
cause there are no new frontiers and that therefore the 
welfare of generations to come must be based (I now quote) 
“on the resourcefulness of men and women, applied to the 
old frontiers.” 

The whole philosophy and practice of the New Deal 
repudiates this statement. The well-defined purpose of all 
the important New Deal legislation since the inauguration 
of the President has been to eliminate the element of private 
resourcefulness and to have the government assume the 
functions heretofore carried on by private enterprise and ex- 
ercised by the individual. 

That legislation, collectively known as “planned econ- 
omy” attempts to place a whole people in lock-step and deny 
to the individual the right to exercise his own judgment and 
resourcefulness in the management of his own business, farm 
or factory. 

It would reduce every citizen to the status of an auto- 
maton—taking orders from a government bureaucrat, neither 
elected by nor accountable to the people. 

In the same speech, President Roosevelt stated a new 
economic system was necessary in order that the next gener- 
ations may be guaranteed security for themselves and their 
families. 

A little further on, he called upon the radicals of the 
country—all those who are against what he termed the “old 
order”—to unite in order to fight for their broad objectives. 

At least it must be said in behalf of the President that 
he practices what he preaches. The tax law which has just 
been enacted as a part of the “must”’ legislation demanded 
by the President is a political measure designed to afford a 
common meeting place of all the radical groups who are out 
to “soak the rich” and “share the wealth.” 

It is a measure designated not to produce revenue but 
to confiscate property for the use of a vast Federal bureauc- 
racy. 

What security does such a program hold out for the 
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next generation? Let me illustrate. Among the first vic- 
tims of this law will be the heirs of the late beloved Will 
Rogers. His estate will be required to raise between a half- 
million and eight hundred thousand dollars in cash. 

Obviously, it does not have that much ready cash on 
hand. What then? It will be compelled to put on the 
market some of the property which he owned. Whether that 
be real estate or securities does not matter. Property of any 
kind sold at a forced sale is sold at a great loss. Moreover, 
it depreciates the value of like property. 

‘What ts going to happen in the settlement of the estate 
of Will Rogers will happen in the settlement of every estate 
which is bludgeoned by this confiscatory tax law, pushed on 
a reluctant Congress and forced on a helpless people by the 
President of the United States, in order that he might make 
his peace with the radical elements of the country, antici- 
patory of the next Presidential campaign! 

In addition, the rising generation will face the necessity 
of paying off the almost incredible debts which are being 
incurred by this administration. This, alone, will impair 
the security not only of the next generation, but of genera- 
tions to come. It will cripple industry and commerce. It 
will make it increasingly dificult for generations yet unborn 
to get ahead. 

Nothing so deadens ambition and renders industry and 
thrift so futile as the certain knowledge that one will not be 
permitted to enjoy the fruits of his efforts and the profits 
of his resourcefulness, but will be compelled to turn them 
over to pay the bills of a profligate government. 

In his Milwaukee address the President stated that ac- 
cording to the philosophy of the New Deal our present sys- 


tem must be modified (and I now quote) “to save our eco- 
nomic structure from confusion, destruction and paralysis.” 

Without any attempt to elaborate, I submit there 
never has been a period within the memory of any living 
being when there was greater confusion, doubt and fear in 
the minds of all classes of people, in 2!1 walks of life, or a 
greater threat of destruction of all that is worth while of 
our economic and political system than exists today, as a di- 
rect result of two and one-half years of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. 

In conclusion it is admitted on all hands that in order 
to establish this new economic system our Federal Consti- 
tution must be wholly rewritten. Already the administration 
is launching a campaign to that end. This is the most 
serious of all problems which the young men and women of 
today must consider and decide. 

The Constitution was written not for the rich, or 
the strong, or for those who occupy rlaces of authority, or 
have accumulated great wealth. It was written for the 
humble citizen. 

The moment the guaranties that great charter of human 
liberty gives the individual citizen are abolished, it then be- 
comes a struggle for the survival of the strongest and the 
most powerful. Every man is then free to invade the field 
of every other man’s rights. 

Such a contest would have but one conclusion—those 
who possess the power, the wealth, and the cunning would 
control the government and compel all others to do their 
bidding. Surely the youth of America are not prepared to 
endorse any administration which is seeking to bring about 
such a change. 


“The Constitution Was Made for Man” 


By HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, Lawyer, Congressman from Virginia, delivered in the House of, Representatives 


(Ed. Note: Although this Magazine at this time is, by 
policy, impartial on political questions such as the merits or 
demerits of the New Deal for example, it may be helpful in 
vitalizing the addresses and crystallizing public opinion to 
point out contrasts such as the present: the below address in 
the opinion of the editors is at least one of the most complete 
cases for the New Deal which has come into the office, as that 
of Judge Maxey’s, “The Re-Making of Human Society,” 
appearing in the July 15 Fortnightly, together with Judge 
Pattangall’s and Senator Dickinson's in this issue, comprise 
the most complete case against the New Deal that we have 
so far gleaned out of the many which are submitted.) 


R. SPEAKER, in the few years I have been in 
M Congress I have heard more talk about the Con- 

stitution and learned less about it than during any 
other similar period in my life. 

It is beginning to look like everyone, whether he comes 
from the field or the factory or the office or the bar, upon 
entering this sacred Chamber seems to think that he, by 
some miraculous endowment from on high, becomes a fin- 
ished constitutional lawyer. 

I am afraid that we talk more and know less about the 
true meaning, spirit, and intent of the Constitution than we 


realize. I am afraid that constitutional Congressmen, to the 
public, are becoming more or less a joke. ‘ 

Oftimes of late I am afraid some Members, when op- 
posed to legislation before the House, either for political rea- 
sons or because they are not in sympathy with the social and 
economic programs the President is attempting to put 
through in the interest of the masses, and are afraid or un- 
willing to come out and frankly state their opposition, clothe 
themselves in the habiliments of the Constitution, arise in 
their seats with all the courage of a Jove when he defied 
the lightning and proceed to raise constitutional objections 
that register upon the minds of no one save themselves. And 
I am afraid that the verbal constitutional warfare that has 
been going on now for some time has been largely occasioned 
by just such motives. 

Now, while I do not lay claim to being a finished con- 
stitutional lawyer, I do lay claim to having a reasonable 
amount of common sense. For just a few minutes let us 
quit kidding ourselves, strip these controversies of all these 
pseudo-constitutional objections, and get at the real opposi- 
tion. 

The real objections, as I see them through the con- 
stitutional smoke screen that has been thrown up, are three- 
fold: 
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First, I admit that there are those who honestly and 
sincerely think that the administration’s program militates 
against the Constitution. These fellows, you know, are con- 
stitutionally minded and, argus-eyed, see the Constitution 
being trampled underfoot in practically every piece of leg- 
islation that comes up. The country has, you know, been 
afflicted with this group ever since the Constitution was 
adopted; and everyone knows that if we follow the leader- 
ship of this group the House will become, more or less, 
simply a constitutional debating society. 

In the second place, I am afraid that there are those 
who by training, environment, or unconscious influences are 
against the program of the administration because they are 
more considerate of the pocketbooks of the few than they 
are of the hunger and distress and the unequal opportunities 
of the many. They, too, are using the constitutional stiletto. 
If we follow the leadership of these constitutionalists, those 
in distress will never be given relief and the social and eco- 
nomic inequalities and maladjustments that are rampant 
today will never be corrected. 

And then—and do not overlook this fact—the Repub- 
licans and vested interests are making a desperate effort to 
discredit our great leader and his whole program. They are 
afraid to come out openly and oppose his program on its 
merits, and would have it appear that the only reason they 
are unable to go along with him is because he is riding 
rough-shod over the Constitution. Back of this attack, I am 
afraid, is not so much a sincere desire to protect and uphold 
the Constitution as there is a sincere desire, for political and 
selfish reasons, to discredit Franklin D. Roosevelt and tear 
down and disrupt his program. If we follow these pseudo- 
constitutionalists, God alone can save our country. 

Why, this latter group is now going so far as to sug- 
gest that the President, by reason of his stand on the Guffey 
coal bill, is subject to impeachment. 

Mr. Bainbridge Colby, one of the Liberty Leaguers, 
and, of course, speaking for vested interests, in an article 
appearing in the Washington Herald on Sunday, July 21, 
makes the suggestion, and in the same newspaper on the same 
date the great Republican leader, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Snell), speaking of course for the Republican 
Party, voices the same sentiment. There seems to be « close 
affinity between the Liberty League and the Republican 
Party. They not only think and act alike but think and 
act in conjunction. They may not be one and the same 
organization operating under two names, but, to say the least, 
they seem to be in cahoot representing the same interests. 

Now, what “high crimes and misdemeanors” do they 
charge the President with? Why, the impeachment crime 
consists in writing a letter to Chairman Hill, of the Ways 
and Means Subcommittee, before which the Guffy coal bill 
is pending, urging the enactment of the legislation. 

Let us look into this letter. Reciting that this great 
natural-resource industry, “from the standpoint of the opera- 
tors and miners, has had many years of difficulty”; that 
while “the deposits are limited to a few States, the consump- 
tion is Nation-wide”; that “competition and overexpansion 
have brought destructive price reductions, which have in- 
evitably reacted upon labor standards, with a resulting dis- 
location, restriction, and obstruction to interstate commerce, 
and a recurring danger to industrial strife’; that “admit- 
ting that mining coal, considered separately and apart from 





















































its distribution in the flow of iterstate commerce, is an inter- 
state transaction, the constitutionality of the provisions, 
based on the commerce clause of the Constitution, depends 
upon the final conclusion as to whether production, condi- 
tions directly affect, promote, or obstruct interstate com- 
merce in the commodity”; that “‘no one is in a position to 
give assurance that the proposed act will withstand consti- 
tutional tests, for the simple fact that you can get, not ten 
but a thousand differing legal opinions”; that “the situa- 
tion is so urgent and the benefits of the legislation so evident 
that all doubts should be resolved in favor of the bill, leaving 
to the courts, in an orderly fashion, the ultimate question 
of constitutionality,” he concludes that “a decision of the 
Supreme Court relative to this measure would be helpful 
as indicating with increasing clarity the constitutional limits 
within which this Government must operate,” and expresses 
the hope that “your committee will not permit doubts as to 
the constitutionality, however reasonable, to block the sug- 
gested legislation.” 

Now, what were the facts surrounding the writing of 
the letter? Eminent constitutional lawyers had appeared be- 
fore the subcommittee in support of the constitutionality of 
the legislation. Equally as eminent lawyers employed by 
those opposing the bill had appeared before the subcommittee 
in opposition to the legislation on constitutional grounds. 
The Department of Justice had been requested by the sub- 
committee for an opinion on the constitutionality of the 
legislation, and, through an assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, had reported that it could not give a positive opinion. 

Now, what is the common-sense thing to do under such 
circumstances? Why, just what the President suggested in 
his letter, pass the legislation and leave “‘to the courts, in an 
orderly fashion, the ultimate question of constitutionality.” 

When legislation is urgent and needful, but uncertain 
because of supposed constitutional prohibitions, is the Presi- 
dent to be charged with violating his oath of office in urging 
the adoption of such legislation, and are we as Members 
of Congress to be charged with violating our oath of office 
in passing the such legislation? In such a case is not the 
sensible thing to do to go ahead and pass the legislation and 
let the Supreme Court, the only institution under our system 
of government that can settle the question, construe the 
legislation in the light of the Constitution? If the President 
or the Congress should adopt any other policy, would not it 
be possible for vested interests to hire eminent lawyers to 
appear before every committee considering bills opposed by 
them and raise constitutional objections and thus defeat 
the legislation? 

Have we reached the point where paid attorneys repre- 
senting special interests, the Liberty Leaguers, and the Re- 
publican Party, can by simply raising constitutional objec- 
tions silence the voice of the President, stay the hand of 
Congress, and thus put a stop to all legislation not approved 
by them? Sifted of the chaff, this is the doctrine that is 
now being preached. The answer is, the Constitution was 
designed to protect the rights and liberties of more people in 
this country than the Liberty Leaguers, special interests, the 
Republican Party, and Representative Knutson’s candidate 
for the Presidency, the constitutional alarmist, the Honor- 
able Hamilton Fish. It was designed to protect the rights 
and liberties of all the people. And when the farmers, work- 
men, and just common, everyday folk through their chosen 
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representatives ask for laws that will promote their happiness 
and increase their opportunities the time is not now, and 
never will be as long as there are free men in America, when 
their representatives will be frightened, intimidated, or de- 
terred by the pseudoconstitutional cries of the Tories. 

Why, as far back as February 1793 the Second Con- 
gress passed an act directing the Secretary of War, in con- 
junction with the Attorney General, to take such action as 
was necessary to obtain an adjudication of the Supreme 
Court on the constitutionality of an act passed in 1792. 
Here Congress entertained doubts as to the constitutionality 
of the act of 1792, wanted to find out if the act was consti- 
tutional, and did the only sensible thing that it could do, 
directed the proper authorities to test the act before the 
Supreme Court and thus obtain an adjudication. This in- 
stance is cited by Chief Justice Marshall in the case of Mar- 
bury v. Madison (1 Cr. 171). This is all the President is 
He does not know whether the Guffey coal bill is 
constitutional—no one does—and he is only asking that the 
legislation be passed so an adjudication can be obtained from 
the Supreme Court. It is only by legislative enactment and 
judicial interpretation that we can settle constitutional 
questions. 

The administration’s program, everyone realizes, is be- 
ing viciously attacked by the different organizations of spe- 
cial interests from its holding company, the Republican 
Party, on down the line to its subsidiaries, like the Liberty 
League and the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
They are today spreading their false and misleading propa- 
ganda through a subsidized press, over the radio, over tele- 
graph lines, and by pamphlets, in the same brazen false, and 
unfair methods used by the utility companies when the hold- 
ing company bill was before Congress. Their planned attack, 
it is now evident, is through the Constitution. They are 
trying to frighten the President, the Congress, and the people 
with the Constitution. They are trying to sell the people 
on the idea that Democrats have never had the proper regard 
for the Constitution; that everything the President and the 
Democratic Congress are doing is unconstitutional; that we 
are trying to wreck the Constitution; and that they, the 
anointed guardians and defenders of the Constitution, are 
trying to save the country from Mr. Roosevelt and his Con- 
stitution wreckers. Well, every thinking man and woman 
knows that this propaganda is pure bunk and unadulterated 
tommyrot. What special interest is really trying to do is to 


doing. 





use the Constitution as a smoke screen to fight behind in 
their effort to wreck Mr. Roosevelt’s program of social jus- 
tice and economic security and freedom. 


To be specific, let me state their line of attack in con- 
crete form. Here is what they are preaching: That, true to 
form, a Democratic President is suggesting and recommend- 
ing and a Democratic Congress is passing unconstitutional 
laws. Well, for passing unconstitutional laws, I will put 
the record of the Democratic Party up against the record of 
the Republican Party any day. Let the record speak. Dur- 
ing our 146 years of national life the Supreme Court has 
declared 67 acts of Congress unconstitutional. How many 
of these acts were passed by Constitution-wrecking Demo- 
cratic Congress? Why, only 20, or around 29 per cent of 
the acts that have been declared unconstitutional! On the 
other hand, Republican Congresses, whom we are now told 
are the guardians of the Constitution, passed 42 of the un- 
constitutional statutes, or around 63 per cent. Four of the 
other unconstitutional statutes were passed by a Democratic 
House and a Republican Senate and 1 by the first Congress 
that assembled, which was a nonpartisan body. 

Now, that is a pretty good record for the Democratic 
Party, especially when you take into consideration the fact 
that we have had— 


en ids on 0.05 nd oes OS <a 
Republican Congresses ............. sale ta nieaiaes 27 
td tae celihnae «hb kak ssa 6 ent 1 
Nonpartisan Congress ..... hikes tmctiian a die sai ania ve. ae 
Congress: Senate Whig, House Democratic ......... 1 
Congress: House Democratic, Senate Whig ......... 1 
Congresses: Senate Republican, House Democratic.... 8 
Congresses: Senate Democratic, House Republican.... 2 


Of the 60 strictly Democratic or Republican Congresses, 
33 were Democratic Congresses and 27 Republican Con- 
gresses, and during these Congresses 62 unconstitutional acts 
were passed, the Democrats passing 20 and the Republicans 
42 of the unconstitutional acts. Therefore, if we figure the 
percentage of unconstitutional acts passed by strictly Demo- 
cratic and Republican Congresses, you will find that the 
Democrats only passed about 30 per cent of the acts, while 
the Republicans passed about 70 per cent. 


Here is the record: 


























Date - pas- ‘. ate D . 
; Date of de . sones sage of act ct pass y Democratic 
No. cision Case Citation held uncon- or Republican Congress 
stitutional 

DE. BG CORD Ree Bi BP 6 ick cc ced dads cesiscasacincsassia oS rene eater Sept. 24, 1789 | Nonpartisan. 

Bi Mine. 6, BSF Fee OGRE OW; OIG. oia ii ces odin dan chedcccssesacass ew  & rrr ers Mar. 6, 1820 | Democratic. 

Bee ee ee nes on kv adacudab peneschaeee aah eaa ena Co Ree rr Mar. 3, 1863 | Republican. 

ee Re recy ee ere eee ee eee 4 Wall. . 24, 1865 Do. | 

FS rere ee ee re 6 Wall. . 20, 1812 | Democratic. 

3 ee OR ror irre rere ert re reer 7 Wall 30, 1864 | Republican. 

2 ei. Se Se EE Oh IN 6 ccc nkdicswiepesedbadasrsnussond 8 Wall . 25, 1862 Do. 

eR a ee tee Ct ee ree 9 Wall 2, 1867 Do. 

25 See: Se Se RNS Oi I oo once db censencs cabenusdswhwen seas 9 Wall 3, 1863 Do. 

SOU OE, (Fe ee NM Ns 560. kmdine uns ca Vanebecateesucasrned 11 Wall 30, 1864 | Republican. 

ee aR Oe ae a eer ee re ee er res ree 13 Wall 12, 1870 Do. 

SS Tee. 3, Bere Re. ek MONE Cikc cces awcannascebeteeneseraccone 17 Wall 30, 1864 Do. 

Cae es Se ee i Be I, ati 4c obs < 0.6. in6eu onébeP asl eceiust vena 92 U. 31, 1870 Do. 

we a AS ee are ere err er eer eee eS 95 U 2, 1867 Do. 

SOF ree, BF. Fer ee MORRO a's 6:06 0.05: cob bene acnasabOnesensens de 100 U. . 14, 1876 | (D) House; (R) Senate 
OE cee, Be Ree Pee a i EME onc wikinn o0vin nnd on abuwetee0s cabana dces 106 U . 20, 1871 | Republican. 

BP Tees, BE. Be ee HO GIB ao og on 6k 8 ac snes ca bese sees cenanecas 109 U 1, 1875 Do. 

18 | Feb. OEE RS SE er ee Pere oer eee eae 116 U. 22, 1874 Do. 

19| Mar. 7, 1887 Baldwin oct ne es. cet banana bet ibawt su kbas cae 120 U. . 20, 1871 Do. | 

20 |May 14,1888 |Callan v. Wilson... ..... 2.26... eee ee cree ee eee eesersece 127 U. § 24. 1855 | Democratic. 
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Date of pas- 
No. | Date. of de- Case Citation sage of act — assed by Democratic 
cision held —* epublican Congress 
stitutiona 
21 | Mar. 27, 1893 | Menengabala Nav. Co. @. U. Sicccccccsccassoccocsccccs \ ie Se errr re Aug. 11, 1888 |}(D) House; (R) Senate 
22}Apr. 8, 1895 | Pollock v. pmo | ames SERS te ER eh > ESS ae ££ = = eee ee Aug. 27, 1894 | Democratic. 
23| May 18, 1896] Wong Wiss = freNOd hha phbeh es knees hakan quien  & BN Se eee May 5, 1892}|(D) House; (R) Senate 
24|Apr. 11,1899]|Kirby v SRE ESS AEN RE Lae. aint Mee YS era Mar. 3, 1875 | Republican. 
25 | Oct. 30,1899] Jones v. REE tr oseaseelnacereseneeed évesnadoceds yg A eae , 1894] Democratic. 
26} Apr. 15,1901] Fairbank v. U.S..... eT Pe eT ee ee 183 VU. S. BBS. cccccccceveves June 13, 1898 | Republican. 
27|May 4, 1903 — v. B.. saitvsswh's unas bcsasshedkeessusonawe oe 4 Se Re May 31, 1870 Do. 
Sat Date. 20 DEG Bee GE CIN enn bods nw ene 046-04 o0heedseeedbatecenas 8 fe See Jan. 30, 1897 Do. 
Se coke Ue ook EE RS Un Di 0-0 nin 605 045. 0:6000.055055000000000 460 og NS eS see ee _ 6, 1900 Do. 
30.1 Mog - 2B, 1006 6 ree: a TL, Basin so. 00 ons ct sdasverecccccuccetccceds BOB. U.S. Bo ccccccescsvcess ay 31, 1870 Do. 
Si Liam, ©, Ree OE SONNE GROPR. . nn os kccccccsscccccocceseeees BOT U. S. 463... cecccscccee une 11, 1906 Do. 
rh ee me ee ere eee b atiekaeekarksamaies 2) A Seer une 1, 1898 Do. 
33 | Apr. , OD GR Tl, 1b 6.69'n:0 009000 600ev db 6900 bse wenneswereee i err eb. 20, 1907 Do. 
OG Tee 20 Re ee ee IR iia vice ccd s voces vce bebedcdctoncseseosess op Ee ee ee Mar. 3, 1901 Do 
35 | Jam. 23,1911] Muskrat v. U.S...........ceccuceees RENE R mS SORE I a Mar. 1, 1907 Do. 
36} May 29,1911|Coyle v. SENSU 14 oc a daeractivesh vcveevetbtenada RR S&S ae ane 16, 1906 Do. 
37 | May 13, 1912 | Choate o Trapp... ..ccecssccccccccncccccccccccccccces 8 ss SC Ree May 27, 1908 Do 
38 | June 16, 1913] Butts v. Merchants & Miners, etc..............2-00000e: ge SE | RRS Sees Mar. 1, 1875 Do. 
ODF OR - SRR hls eG | Dds. dct ccn concen dadeion sana crcecceaeuceds gO ee ee June 13, 1898 Do. 
40|Apr. 5,1915| Thames & Mersey Ins. Co. v. U.S...........ceeee eens Se en ks nash aanns eR * ey Ali Da. 
41|June 3,1918| Hammer v. woameaett <a Oe Fee insehee wt. ao SS re Sept. 1, 1913 | nemocratic. 
42|Mar. 8, 1920] Eisner v. Macomber.. cih ane dewiedseesebeaeenheune ce SS ree Sept. 8, 1916 = 
43 | May 17, 1920] Nickerbocker Ice Co. v. Stuart.. 22.221: Saha nTWhehedon dt BSS Ss Bs BGD6.o o ccdsveccccesis Oct. 6, 1917 Do 
06 Re Pe Ge Bis dio ohn bn ks eh aw oe dsiees ocenceeeesens >. eB Re Feb. 24, 1919 ie 
45 | Feb. 28,1921]U.S. v. Cohen Grocery Co.........eecceeeeececcececes et Ste Gs wikdsecdbavars Oct. 22, 1919 Repuilic 
Ps OS RE Ee aera SP SEO DORE ROBINS 6 oici0sd05eea9 mae “a 
47 1 Maw 2. TISSUE Ge Os Bk cc vce c cee heen iccncivocsoccveceess Ss eB See cons 25, 1910 De 
48 + a 17,1922] U.S. v. Moreland. ......scssveccccccscesccccccecccoes . 2 St eae ar. 23, 1906 eg 
49 ay 15,1922] Bailey v. Drexel. Furniture Co........-..eeeeeeeeeenees gg A Rr Feb. 24, 1919 ‘ati 
50].... do MR. Sh; < OR wis inks UC a eae Kis REE KebaeSa<inebanoede ge SY rarer re Aug. 24, 1921 pomeus ic. 
51}Apr. 9, 1923 | Keller v. Potcmac Electric Power Co...........eseesee: — = & Sierra Mar. 4, 1913 ee ican. 
$2} 225. Adkins v. Children’s Hospital........-..s0eeeeeeeeeees ee Se Sept. 9, 1918 2 
53} Apr. 23, 1923 sooltins “: “Sth oer bt ee epee Oct. 3, 1917 De, 
54 | Feb. 25, 1924 cee eg SE cer 3 8} aos June 10, 1922 R bln 
Sh ee., Sh. SE Oh, ois, conan san kdbasscanmstent dee tah > 2 & aRerephengetee Aug. 21, 1921 | Republican. 
SP: Oe. SI EE aaah iene as Vint bo cekvecaueseadbecnen 3 8 4 YRSSR eR oper: July 12, 1876 Do. 
57| May 31, 1927| Nickels wv. Coolidge...........cscecsccccccccecsccccecs cE eS | Neteanpenenee Feb. 24, 1919|(D) House; (R) Senate 
SOT Aer. DS, Tee seers WO. AAMETOO, oo oc 5 os cvcnesvvoscesontacsees See eee June 2, 1924 | !emocratic. 
59| June 4, 1928] National Live Ins. Co. v. U.S........0ceeceeceeeeeeees ME cease dokeawen (?) Republican. 
60] May 25,1931] Indian Motorcycle Co. v. U.S.....eeeccseceeeceeececes fog A Sere pos (*) Do. 
SU Ee: 20, SAE iin ain oo 0: ciale hhh TENS Hsp oasevnsnecn _ oe TT Gp eeeeerorr (*) Do. 
62} Feb. 5, 1934] Booth v. U.S..........06. phd keeepews Meweesaksennehwed ck See une 30, 1933 Do. ; 
CS 5 See. A, BOGE OOM Ts CONG fe bv brche esi cs esmintinwteescasiedeccs% ee ery Ws BEES véakhorceobeigs Mar. 30, 1933 | Democratic. 
64|June 7, 1934| Panama Refining Co. v. Ryan..........ceeececeeseeces ( be Yaar June 16, 1933 Do. 
65|May 6,1935|R. R. Ret. Board v. Alton R. Meade seivnew cue sas Se REE gre Saray ee ee ee Do. 
66 | May 27,1935] Schechter Poultry Corp. v. U.S. .....-.ceceeecencecees Eph asd chube teh wine os oe June 16, 1933 Do. 
67|.... do .... | Louisville J. S. Land Bank v. Radford.............. «ER SABENA ye ee ies fae June 28, 1934 Do. 





1 Revenue Act of 1921. 


SUMMARY 
Per 
No. cent 
Number of acts declared unconstitutional.... 67 
Number of above acts passed by Democratic 
NP CRS BT AR 29 
Number of above acts passed by Republican 
CNG Ss ai ae dkendan dk seaeurete. ae 63 
Number of above acts passed by Democratic 


House and Republican Senate .......... 4 6 
Number of above acts passed by a nonpartisan 
Congress (the first Congress) .......... 1 2 


Number of acts passed by strictly Democratic 
or Republican Congresses— 
By Democratic Congresses............ 20 32 
By Republican Congresses............ 42 63 


Oh, let us pursue a little further this glorious record 
the own self-proclaimed guardians of the Constitution have 
made. It is a glorious record of guardianship, and I would 
not keep back a single fact that would diminish its luster 
and brilliancy. Listen. Why, during the term of office of 
the greatest President the Republican Party ever had, the 
immortal Abraham Lincoln, when we had a Republican 
Senate and a Republican House, seven acts were passed that 
were later declared by the Supreme Court unconstitutional. 

Oh, you Republicans point with pride to Theodore Roose- 
velt. It speaks well of you that you hold him in high regard, 
because he was not only a great man but made a great Presi- 


*Revenue Act of 1924. 


* Revenue Act of 1926. 


dent in spite of the fact that his constitutional record may 
frighten some of the present-day, self-appointed guardians 
of the Constitution. What is it? Why, six laws passed 
during his term of office by a Republican Senate and a 
Republican House were later declared unconstitutional by a 
Republican Supreme Court! 


Now, you self-appointed guardians of the Constitution 
prepare for a real shock. I have been trying to give you this 
medicine—although it is your own medicine—in broken 
doses so far. Well, here is a whole spoonful; and if you 
are sincere in your criticism of Mr. Roosevelt I know it is 
going to gag every one of you! How about the great war 
hero you elevated to the Presidency, General Grant? You 
claim that he was courageous and honest and a man who 
regarded his oath of office and I agree with you. But what 
is his record on the Constitution? Listen! Ten unconstitu- 
tional acts of Congress were passed during his term of office 
by a Republican Senate and a Republican House and two 
unconstitutional acts by a Republican Senate and a Demo- 
cratic House, making 12 unconstitutional acts in all! Why, 
during his term of office alone a Republican Senate and a 
Republican House passed one-half as many unconstitutional 
acts as every Democratic Senate and Democratic House we 
have had since the birth of the Nation! 

And yet in the face of such a record the Republican 
Party has the gall—the unmitigated gall—to lay claim to 
guardianship of the Constitution! Well, if the Republican 
Party is the only protection the Constitution has in this 
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country, then as a lover and defender of the Constitution 
I exclaim: May God save the Constitution! 

Now, with reference to the attitude of the Republican 
Party toward the Constitution, let us get at the truth of the 
matter. You know and I know that the Constitution would 
never have weathered the storms so far if its guardianship 
had been committed to the tender ministrations of the Re- 
publican Party. You know and I know, based upon past 
history, that the attitude of the Republican Party toward the 
constitutionality of legislation depends largely upon whom 
the legislation will affect. 

Legislation passed in the interest of the few and power- 
ful—in the interest of special interests—has always been 
looked upon with favor by the Republican Party, regardless 
of the Constitution. On the other hand, legislation passed 
in the interest of the masses, from the Republican standpoint, 
is usually branded unconstitutional. From the Republican 
point of view it is largely a question of who you are legis- 
lating for. While illustrations could be multiplied to sus- 
tain the above statement, let me give you, for the sake of 
brevity, just one. The tariff laws were not passed to raise 
revenue, but to protect special interests—to protect industry 
—though the only warrant to pass such laws under the Con- 
stitution is under the taxing power of Congress to raise 
revenue, 

Not being laws to raise revenue, but laws passed for the 
avowed purpose of protecting industry, there has always been 
a grave question as to whether Congress has the power un- 
der the Constitution to pass such laws. In spite of the 
constitutional uncertainty, however, you will find Republican 
presidents sending messages to Congress urging the passage 
of tariff laws, and you may search the record from A to Z 
and you will not find a single word uttered by a single 
Republican criticizing the Chief Executive for urging the 
passage of uncertain constitutional tariff laws or questioning 
the constitutionality of the tariff laws in any way. 

And yet, when Mr. Roosevelt and a Democratic Con- 
yress invoke the same doctrine in behalf of the farmers and 
give them through the processing tax feature of the Agricul- 
ture Adjustment Act a domestic tariff on certain basic farm 
products, thus extending to them the same rights and benefits 
special interests have been receiving all the while urder the 
tariff laws, why the Republican Party, and those represent- 
ing special interests in both parties, contend that the Agricul- 
ture Adjustment Act because it extends the benefits of the 
tariff to the farmers is unconstitutional. Well, if the taxing 
power under the Constitution can be invoked to protect in- 
dustry, why cannot it be invoked to protect the farmer? 
If. the Constitution permits industry to operate on a pro- 
tected, restricted market, why does not the same instrument, 
which was drafted in the interest of all, permit the farmers 
to operate on a protected, restricted market? 

All Mr. Roosevelt and the Democratic Congress in this 
particular are trying to do is to give the farmers of America 
the same protection industry enjoys. Yet we are being told 
that the President, because he thinks the Constitution ex- 
tends to farmers and industry alike, should be impeached and 





the Members of Congress who vote for laws that will ac- 
complish the purpose are guilty of violating their oaths of 
office. And again I say that such an argument is pure bunk 
and unadulterated tommyrot. 

Should the Constitution be changed? The answer, as I 
see the situation, is yes and no. No; if the President’s pro- 
gram can be carried out under the Constitution. Yet; if it 
cannot be, and a majority of our people believe as I do, that 
child labor should be abolished, that the sweatshop should 
be banished, that the farmers are entitled to the same pro- 
tection accorded industry, that labor has the right to organ- 
ize in its own self-defense, that provision should be made 
for the aged and helpless, that ruthless and unfair trade 
practices should be eliminated from business, and the bless- 
ings of government distributed along safe and sane lines in 
a fairer and more equitable manner. While I think that 
these things can be accomplished by a fair, just, and liberal 
construction of our Constitution in the light of our changed 
social and economic conditions, I do not hesitate to say 
that if the Constitution is so worded as to bar further social 
and economic progress that the time has, in my mind, ar- 
rived for a change. Only the Supreme Court can tell us 
where we stand. We should await with patience the deci- 
sions that will clear up the confusion that now exists; and 
then if we have to act our actions should be taken in con- 
formity to the Constitution. 

To my fellow Virginians let me say that a few changes 
in the Constitution should not be such a great shock. Why 
the Federal Constitution has been changed 21 times, and 
many of the most important changes were suggested and 
advocated by that great Virginia political thinker and states- 
man, the immortal Jefferson. And to Virginians I also call 
attention to the fact that only recently one of our governors 
in order to carry out his program to reform our State gov- 
ernment not only changed but practically rewrote the Vir- 
ginia constitution. ; 

These pseudoconstitutional arguments and charges that 
are now being made are as old as time itself. Why, I re- 
member years ago the constitutionalists of that day, the 
Pharisees, like their kinsmen of today, afraid to come out 
and give vent to their true feelings, hid behind the constitu- 
tion in making a vicious attack upon a handful of helpless 
men. You remember the instance. The disciples, hungry 
and tired on a Sabbath day, passed through a corn field and 
plucked some of the grain and ate it, and were charged by 
the Pharisees, the pseudoconstitutionalists of that day, with 
violating the constitution. The Master saw through their 
hypocrisy, and when they laid the charges before Him effec- 
tively answered them by simply saying that an urgent need 
had arisen, the disciples were hungry, and that “the Sab- 
bath was made for man and not man for the Sabbath.” 

And to these pseudoconstitutionalists of today who are 
attempting to hide behind the Constitution in their effort 
to destroy the humane and needful programs of Mr. Roose- 
velt let me answer by paraphrasing the words of the Master: 
“The Constitution was made for man, and not man for the 
Constitution.” 
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Broken Party Pledges 


By HON. L. J. DICKINSON, United States Senator from Iowa 





Delivered at a Republican “Get Together,” Starved Rock State Park, La Salle County, Ill. 


American political life are being constantly renewed. 

In contrast to a world bestrode by dictators who 
have ruthlessly suppressed democratic institutions and all po- 
litical opposition, we in America still exercise the right of 
free assembly. I sometimes wonder if that precious heritage 
is appreciated as fully as it should be. But when I attend 
meetings like this I am reassured. 


Teen gatherings such as this the springs of 


For here are men and women who have laid aside their 
daily tasks to journey perhaps hundreds of miles so that they 
may participate in discussing, not important personal or 
business interests but that intangible thing called “the state 
of the Nation.” We are here to review national policies, 
and to criticize, if need be, those conducting the Nation’s 
affairs for their errors and mistakes. 


That right to criticize government, no matter how over- 
whelming its power, is the very foundation of democracy. 
We have not yet reached the point where we are willing to 
accept that regimentation of thought, much less of national 
action, which—whether it be called Hitlerism, Fascism, or 
Sovietism—characterizes the political trend of present-day 
Europe. Nor are we willing to accede to the radical view, 
heard so often these days, that democracy has failed, and that 
to escape the results of its collapse the only remaining alter- 
native is to exchange a government of law for one of super- 
men. If I emphasize this thought today, it is because of its 
particularly vital significance for every American citizen. 


I need not remind you that everywhere throughout the 
country are grave questionings and forebodings of danger to 
the Republic. Men hesitate to go about even normal busi- 
ness activities, much less make financial commitments for the 
distant future. Because of this lack of confidence, industrial 
recovery is slow and halting, and unemployment continues to 
eat like a cancer at our national resources. Intangible as is 
this sense of peril, it is still very real. It is so real as to 
cause former Governor Lowden to declare, before the recent 
“grass roots” convention at Springfield, with all the earnest- 
ness at his command: “I measure my words when I say 
that no crisis so grave as the present has confronted the 
American people since the Civil War.” 

Now, what is this crisis of which Governor Lowden 
speaks? What menace arouses the concern of thinking men 
and women, Democrats and Republicans alike, throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, to permeate the very air 
of meetings like this today? It is not the threat of war, or 
of invasion by a foreign foe. It is not the prospect of armed 
rebellion, such as in the decades before 1861 which slowly 
paralyzed the Nation. 

Where, then, does the danger lie? Briefly, it is in this: 
Through a series of laws, enacted by a subservient Congress 


under what has been called the “new deal,” there is pro- 
jected and under way the gradual alteration of fundamental 
relationships between the Federal Government and the 48 
States. The Constitution itself is being subtly undermined, 
with transfer of control over the Nation’s economic life to 
the central authority set up as a new and revolutionary po- 
litical objective. A vast bureaucracy is being erected which 
seeks to supervise, in an unprecedented economic and so- 
cialistic experiment, all public and private enterprise. With- 
out mandate from the people, we are being regimented under 
a new social philosophy into a totalitarian State. Our tradi- 
tional individualism is to be sacrified for dependence upon 
Government crutches and Government doles for everybody 
and for every purpose. 


Furthermore, it has been proposed to amend the Con- 
stitution so drastically that the Bill of Rights, regarded for a 
century and a half as the ark of our personal liberties, will 
be virtually annulled. The States, for all practical pur- 
poses, are to be reduced to mere units of administration for 
a centralized economic policy, such as has been brought about 
in Germany under the Nazi regime. The vast American 
continent would be made to revolve around the White 
House, Washington as its hub, with the lives and activities 
of 120,000,000 people regulated under what in radio par- 
lance is called “remote control.” 


Nor is this all. The political doctrines which give rise 
to these acts, and which, unless checked, must result in an 
eventual dictatorship, would go still further. The rights of 
citizens, having been trampled upon with a contempt worthy 
of the Kremlin, are to be further abridged by denying legal 
redress for wrongful acts committee by the Government. 
Once more might is to make right. Under a series of bills 
sent to Congress recently, the administration has the ef- 
frontery to ask immunity from suits which seek to recover 
in the courts losses due to taxes subsequently declared illegal, 
or from the Government’s own competition with private 
business, subsidized at the taxpayers’ expense. 


When two former Democratic Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury challenged as “immoral” the proposed measure to outlaw 
suits against the Government resulting from the gold-clause 
decision, the Attorney General of the United States replied: 
“It is an impertinence to speak of any act of government as 
immoral.” Could any arrogant royal minister, voicing his 
contempt for those who must pay the bills, have put more 
plainly the case for absolutism? In defense of such statutes 
it is argued that the State as sovereign cannot be sued with- 
out its consent. That may be so; but what these proposed 
statutes more truly seek is the revival of the ancient un- 
American doctrine that the “king can do no wrong.” 
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Now, if there was one idea which the framers of the 
Constitution intended should be left on the other side of the 
Atlantic and permanently barred from American soil, it was 
this doctrine of immunity for the executive power. The 
very essence of the new Federal Government which was 
to be erected lay in the limitations to be placed upon its 
authority. Each of its acts, or the acts of its agents, were 
to be always subject to judicial review. The whole concept 
of an independent judiciary appointed for life and headed by 
the Supreme Court, was designed to insure enforcement of 
these limitations. For the same reason the provision was 
adopted that all powers not specifically granted to the Fed- 
eral agency was reserved to the several States. 

These principles, which today are being attacked as be- 
longing to the “horse and buggy” era of our history, received 
the very closest scrutiny from the constitutional convention. 
The members of that gathering were thoroughly conscious 
of those problems that arouse present White House im- 
patience; they had perhaps an even greater experience in con- 
ducting government under adverse economic conditions. But 
from that experience they had learned wisdom; among other 
things they had become extremely skeptical of popular nos- 
trums and panaceas which were current then as now. Like- 
wise they were quite conscious of the inequalities likely to 
exist between little States and big States; some would be 
progressive and others backward. That seems to the found- 
ers preferable to attempts at forcing all into a common strait- 
jacket, which will be foredoomed to failure. 


And, since they were profound students of history, they 
knew that the question of how to effect an equitable ex- 
change between the products of the farm and of the city 
was as old as civilization itself. They had suffered bitterly 
from State interference with the workings of economic law. 
But, unlike modern political leaders, they had a profound 
distrust of too much government, particularly of that bigness 
in government which makes the rights of an ordinary citizen 
seem of small consequence. What concerned the Founders 
most is what now should concern us most—how to create a 
government which would function without that traditional 
evil of all governments—bureaucratic oppression. 


Those safeguards set up under the Constitution—the 
careful balancing of legislative, executive, and judicial 
power—are no less vital today than they were 150 years 
ago. Perhaps it is only natural that they should irritate 
ambitious men who always reach out, under the guise of an 
“emergency,” to gather into their hands more and more au- 
thority. Pressing national problems can be solved—so they 
maintain—only if—and that “if” always looms large in 
their minds—a completely free hand is ziven them. 


We are likely to forget that it was the evils attendant 
upon this kind of “personal” government which were pri- 
marily responsible for American independence. The colon- 
ists were thoroughly familiar with those vagaries of a ruler 
who issues commands for “must” legislation, who sets his 
own judgment against courts, and who insists upon enact- 
ment, within 5 days by the calendar, of tax measures which 
levy tribute upon commerce and the thrifty for the support 
of his army of officeholders. It is worthy, remembering that 
the complaints of the Colonies were directed not against 
Parliament but at the excesses committed by the King’s 
agents. Some of the grievances cited in the Declaration of 


Independence have quite a modern ring, as for example: 


“He has called together legislative bodies * * * for the 
sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his 
measures.” 


“He has made judges dependent upon his will alone for 
the tenure of their offices.” 


“He has enacted a multitude of new offices and sent 
swarms of officers to harass our people and eat of their 
substance.” 

“He has combined with others to subject us to a juris- 
diction foreign to our Constitution and unacknowledged by 
our laws.” 


America’s outstanding contribution to the political phi- 
losophy of the world has been in these restraining bounds 
established for the executive power. This has been accomp- 
lished, as I have said, through the creation of an independent 
judiciary, made part and parcel of the Constitution itself. 
Only thus could protection be provided against aggrandize- 
ment of authority by either the legislative or administrative 
branches of the Government—each jealously regarding itself 
as the true agent of the.popular will. Indeed, so well has 
this system worked during 138 years, it should be noted that 
but 48 laws passed by Congress have been declared invalid. 
Four of these decisions have been handed down during the 
present administration; all relate to improper delegations of 
power to the Executive. 


What is “personal” government? The Supreme Court 
has defined it as blanket grants of authority without the 
laying down by Congress of specific rules within which that 
authority is to be exercised. It was held, in other words, 
that under no circumstances can the legislative power itself 
be transferred to the Executive so that orders issued by the 
President shall have the effect of statutory law. The Presi- 
dent can only interpret or define a rule of law previously 
made by Congress. Yet, as an example of how far we have 
gone in vesting unprecedented powers in the hands of ad- 
ministrative officials, let me cite what the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may do under recent amendments to the Triple A 


Act. 


He can assign to each individual farmer his proportion 
of nearly 20 staple crops which are now placed under Fed- 
eral control. These include everything from cotton, wheat, 
corn, and tobacco to potatoes, fruits, and nuts, but excluding 
apples and vegetables, such as asparagus, which.are suitable 
for canning. He can then assign purchase and marketing 
quotas to each handler of such produce, inspect the books 
and records of all foodstuff manufacturers, and by “orders” 
virtually control such businesses. He can declare a surplus 
to exist for these designated crops; he can use Government 
moneys in the purchase of excess supplies and arrange for 
their disposal. 


These are but a few of the plenary powers conferred 
upon the Secretary of Agriculture. Yet, however able and 
omniscient he may be, I deny that any single individual can 
be reasonably expected to perform such a multitude of func- 
tions. It is repugnant to our system of government to per- 
mit any official to decree such sentences of economic life or 
death. What really happens, of course, is that this authority 
is delegated in turn to minor bureau chiefs who prepare 
orders for the Secretary’s signature. Thus some obscure in- 
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dividual, of whom the public has never heard and who, in 
most instances, is a political appointee approved by patronage 
distributor Farley, is placed in control of the destinies of 
40,000,000 farmers—to guess against rain and sun and the 
purposes of the Almighty. And the result of this thinly 
veiled autocracy is called a “planned economy”! To me it 
is unbelievable that American farmers will accept this status 
of robots, blindly goose-stepping to direction from com- 
missars enthroned at Washington. 


Let me give you one further example of this type of 
“personal” government on which we are hazarding our 
whole future as a nation, and which recently brought down 
the wrath of the Supreme Court. Under the late NRA, a 
Texas business man was cited and convicted for violating 
one of General Johnson’s famous ukasas. It was simply 
one of the many thousand “executive orders” issued for the 
regimentation of American industry, of which it happened 
he had never heard. When the case was appealed, the Su- 
preme Court asked for a copy of the order on which the 
complaint was based. A hasty search disclosed that by some 
strange accident this particular order had never been of- 
ficially published. Yet here was a citizen about to be hailed 
off to jail for breaking a rule, the existence of which was 
known only to NRA’s “crack-downers’’! 


The administration airily dismisses these cases, which 
I can cite by the score, as mere “incidents.” Yet they seem 
to me to differ little from those grievances of which the 
Colonists complained. They are the excesses which always 
must accompany the use of arbitrary authority. The history 
of democratic government has been one of continuous strug- 
gle to restrain its own bureaucrats. Thus, after the grant- 
ing of Magna Charta by King John, the first duty laid upon 
the 34 succeeding sovereigns before the scepter could be 
assumed had been the reaffirming of those rights on which 
rested English liberty. 


Through the President’s oath to uphold the Constitu- 
tion, we seek that same affirmation. The administering of 
that oath at his inauguration is made the most solemn act 
of his entire tenure of office. I mention this only because 
less than a month ago we find the Chief Executive writing 
to the chairman of an important House committee as 
follows: 


“IT hope your committee will not permit doubts as to 
constitutionality, however reasonable, to block the suggested 
legislation.” 


What lay behind that extraordinary request which, I 
venture to assert, has no parallel among the writings of any 
of our Presidents? Is there not here an open invitation to 
repudiation of the Constitution? Is there not a grave and 
improper suggestion to men, equally bound by oath to up- 
hold and defend the Nation’s fundamental law, to join in 
ignoring its provisions and to dismiss as inconsequential their 
own doubts as to legality for an important piece of legisla- 
tion? 

Is it any wonder, ladies and gentlemen, that every- 
where there is grave concern, or that a sense of peril per- 
vades the country? Such acts raise issues far more vital to 
the Nation’s future than those which spring from the de- 
pression. Is it not now understandable why Governor Low- 
den has issued a call to arms for defense of the Constitution? 


You have done me the signal honor of asking me to 
define the issues of the next national campaign. In reply, 
let me state that in my judgment there is but one issue. 
Gravely and reluctantly do I say it: Today, tomorrow, and 
next year—that issue is—Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


> With all deference to the high office he holds, President 
Roosevelt should be subjected to the following charges: 


He has repudiated the platform pledges made by his 
party and upon which he was elected to office. 

He has committed the country to unsound monetary ex- 
periments, condemned by nearly all recognized economists, 
and in consequence has disrupted American foreign trade, 
with serious and permanent injury to agriculture and 
industry. 


He has delayed economic recovery by forcing upon the 
country dubious measures of reform which, by penalizing 
thrift, strike at the national economy, and by political sub- 
sidy under the guise of relief, break down the morale and 
self-reliance of great numbers of our citizens. 


He has held out false and illusionary hopes both to the 
unfortunate and to workers by advocacy and passage of laws 
which are not only impossible of administration but which 
are known to be almost certainly unconstitutional. 


He has debauched the Civil Service by the employment 
and preferment in Federal emergency agencies of a vast 
army of political spoilsmen without knowledge or training 
for the posts they hold. 

He has remained indifferent to his promises of balanc- 
ing the Budget, or reducing national expenditures, and has 
encouraged extravagances and the wasting of public funds 
which have placed the American people under a burden of 
debt that now threatens the solvency of the Government 
itself. 

He has, in public utterances, been disrespectful to the 
Supreme Court of the United States and has sought by de- 
liberate attempt to “alibi” the failure of the “new deal’ by 
placing the blame falsely on the courts. 


Lest I be accused of unfairness in this indictment, let 
me, after the fashion of the sorely tried colonists, also draw 
a “bill of particulars.” Because these acts have been per- 
formed smilingly and with an engaging good nature, we 
must not be misled as to their ultimate consequences for the 
Nation. So that public vigilance may be aroused, it is of 
the highest importance that the people thoroughly under- 
stand the inward purpose of this program which Mr. Roose- 
velt sponsors. 


The present administration’s record, in violating the 
pledges of the Democratic national platform, has been so 
glaring that it requires little elaboration here. Never in the 
whole history of this country has there been so callous a 
betrayal of solemnly pledged principles or the suborning of 
a great party as has taken place during the past 2 years. Yet 
it must be obvious that our two-party system of government 
is rendered meaningless if those declarations made to the 
electorate are to become merely so many “scraps of paper” 
once victory at the polls has been achieved. Dishonesty and 
hypocrisy in political life must not be permitted to go un- 
challenged any more than they can be condoned in business 
or professional life. 


No one better understood the importance of fulfilling 
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campaign pledges than a former great leader of the Demo- 
cratic Party, William Jennings Bryan. With almost proph- 
etic insight of the present situation, as he spoke before the 
Ohio Constitutional Convention in 1912, he declared: 


“Laws should be authorized dealing criminally with 
candidates who pledge themselves to specific measures and 
then, by official act, repudiate those pledges after election. 
Platforms should either be made binding or they should be 
prohibited. A platform has no meaning unless it is intended 
as a pledge, and a violation of such a pledge involves a greater 
degree of moral turpitude than the offenses against property 
rights which we now punish severely. A pledge publicly 
given by a candidate, and a platform promise not openly 
repudiated, should be binding in law as well as in ccn- 
science.” 


I here and now invite the leaders of both the Republican 
and Democratic Parties to see to it that this proposal is 
enacted into law. The first-hand demonstration of the so- 
cialistic doctrine of seizing power by “boring from within” 
other party organizations which we are now witnessing must 
-be ended. That door should be closed and bolted against 
further misadventures. If the American people wish to em- 
brace socialism or communism, let it be, not by any back- 
stairs route such as is in progress, but by a frank and direct 
show-down on the issue itself. I, for one, am confident of 
the verdict. 


When we turn to the Roosevelt monetary program with 
its substitution of “baloney” dollars for sound currency which 
has been pledged in the Democratic platform, no words of 
mine can adequately describe the chaos and confusion that 
have characterized our national policy. We have sabotaged 
all international exchanges, forced all foreign nations to 
adopt defensive monetary measures against us, and ended by 
completely wrecking American foreign trade. 


The objective sought was the so-called “commodity dol- 
lar”; actually the search was for rubber money—something 
that would be low in value when applied to the payment of 
debts, but which became something quite different in the 
purchase of goods. In other words, we have been attempt- 
ing to do business with two different kinds of money, an 
“internal” dollar and an “external” dollar. With the War- 
ren-Pearsons theory, which stands condemned practically 
unanimously by all other economists, prices were to rise by 
the same percentage that gold was depreciated. Let me 
show you what really happened. 


Exchange value for gold currencies did at once increase 
by the amount that the dollar had been devalued, but com- 
modity prices, being influenced by the pound sterling rather 
than the dollar, have lagged far behind. Thus commodities, 
prior to the beginning of the Government’s gold purchases 
in January 1934, rose only 18 per cent compared to a gain 
of 48 per cent for the franc. Before the price for gold was 
finally fixed, francs rose 7 per cent further and commodities 
3 per cent. Thus from February 1933 to the present the 
total gains were 68 per cent for gold, in terms of francs, 
against merely 33 per cent for commodities. But for agri- 
cultural products which the world bought from us, prices 
to foreign purchasers, largely as a result of AAA policies, 
rose from 150 to 250 per cent. The result was to reduce 
farm exports to the lowest level in 50 years! 


Mr. Roosevelt himself grudgingly admits the failure of 
this “bold experiment.” But what is not yet recognized is 
the insuperable obstacle that as been erected to the re- 
covery of foreign markets for our agricultural exports. The 
advantages of bargaining, which the debts owed by European 
nations to the American Government once gave us, are now 
hopelessly compromised, while price differentials, raised 
against our wheat and cotton, place us at a permanent dis- 
advantage. Similarly the export of manufactured goods has 
been hurt by the unavailability of dollar exchange for foreign 
purchasers. This has been utilized instead by the Treasury 
in support of our fantastic silver policy through its price- 
lifting operations abroad. 


The crying need of the world today is for stabilization 
of international currencies. Only thus can there be any last- 
ing revival in our exports, upon which nearly one-fourth of 
our farm population and at least 5,000,000 workers in in- 
dustry are dependent. There can be no stabilization because 
no foreign nation, with the memory of the last London 
Monetary Conference still fresh in mind, cares to trust the 
word of this administration. The world depression is pro- 
longed because the President still stubbornly refuses to give 
up his hope of support by the inflationist bloc in Congress, 
which might be lost were the dollar’s value finally fixed. 


Likewise we are at last learning the truth about the 
banking crisis which culminated with Mr. Roosevelt’s in- 
auguration in March 1933. The revelations of Prof. Wil- 
liam Starr Myers, of Princeton, show an unbelievable pic- 
ture of a President-elect deliberately refusing cooperation 
to the patriotic appeal of the outgoing President in saving 
the Nation’s banks. On February 17 President Hoover, by 
special letter delivered through the Secret Service, laid the 
facts of the situation before Mr. Roosevelt. What would 
you or I or any patriotic citizen have done under the cir- 
cumstances? It seems to me that love of country could 
have given only one answer, and that unequivocally. But 
what did Franklin Delano Roosevelt do? 


On March 1, nearly 2 weeks later, while the Nation 
trembled on the brink of a financial precipice, he replied in 
effect: “I am awfully sorry not to have acknowledged your 
letter sooner, but my secretary mislaid the reply I had pre- 
pared, thinking it merely a draft.” 


No one can possibly be misled by such a transparent 
and weak excuse. If Mr. Rooseveit did not wish to join 
with President Hoover in meeting the crisis, why did he not 
have courage to say so directly and give his reasons. But 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt did not intend to cooperate in 
the slightest degree. He was perfectly prepared to see hap- 
pen what did happen—the closing of every bank in the 
United States—so that the magnificent gesture of reopening 
them might be his. In the light of such facts, does not the 
luster of that first “hundred days,” to which the President’s 
admirers are so fond of referring—perhaps in comparison 
with another equally famous hundred days—now appear to 
be slightly tarnished ? 


In the field of social policy, Mr. Roosevelt must be 
judged strictly by his handling of the great problem of un- 
employment. Its financial implications for the Government’s 
own credit, together with the problem of rehabilitation for 
these millions of depression victims, transcend all other is- 
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sues. Yet the plain facts are that the number of those on 
relief is today as great, if not greater, than a year ago. In- 
stead of searching out and dealing with its underlying causes, 
the Relief Administration continues to temporize by “raking 
leaves” and other “boondoggling” makeshifts. What the 
unemployed demand are permanent jobs, not Mr. Hopkins’ 
hastily improvised expedients. 

By a series of measures, born in a misdirected zeal for 
reform, business men have been rendered timid and afraid. 
They have been harassed by innumerable regulations and 
permits, such as I have described as being exercised by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Men and women now look upon 
the Federal Government, not as their friend or the impartial 
holder of the scales of justice, but as their enemy. The 
Roosevelt “new deal’ has set up the untenable proposition 
that government is the great leveler. If we continue to take 
from those who have to give to those who need, we will soon 
prevent those who have, having, and those who need, 
getting. 
Now, no nation has ever succeeded by penalizing the 
thrifty and industrious so that the slothful might be con- 
tinued in their laziness. Yet what other interpretation can 
be put upon the administration’s relief policies when Gov- 
ernors of western agricultural States are compelled to sus- 
pend the dole so that workers may be recruited for the har- 
vest fields? 


Mr. Roosevelt has declared, and properly, that there 
must be no political exploitation of human misery. Acting 
upon that principle Congress in April voted to the Execu- 
tive nearly $5,000,000,000 for what was to be the final 
assault upon unemployment. Three and a half million men, 
the President promised would be put immediately to work. 
Yet months have gone by seemingly without the turning of 
an additional wheel. What is the impression made on the 
public when it is disclosed that promises for expenditures 
from this vast fund are being used to line up votes in Con- 
gress for the administration’s “must” program? Cannot the 
inference be fairly drawn that this is a political fund after 
all, and that it is being used not only to coerce those who 
oppose the “new deal,” but to mobilize the vast army of 
voters who are among those who are among its beneficiaries ? 
Are we to accept, without protest, this cynical extension on a 
national scale of the political methods of Tammany Hall? 


It is charged that Mr. Roosevelt’s equally famous tax 
measure was designed to “out-hooey’’ Huey Long. Higher 
taxes, to liquidate the debts of the “new deal” are inevitable. 
They must be faced unflinchingly. But Mr. Roosevelt’s 
program characteristically avoids facing this fact. Before 
the House Ways and Means Committee it was disclosed 
the total number of persons affected by the new rates would 
be less than 1,000, while one single, lone individual fell 
within the 75 per cent top bracket of the proposed schedule, 
and that individual was Henry Ford. And, before we leave 
the subject, let me point out how far existing taxes go to- 
ward this leveling of incomes. The latest report published 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shows that persons 
with incomes of $50,000 or more contributed 51.83 per cent 
of the total income tax for 1933, although their net incomes 
represented only 7.91 per cent of the total net incomes so 
reported. 

Nothing is more cruelly deceptive than the idea that 








by taxation wealth is divisible. Wealth is something more 
than mere figures on a balance sheet, raw materials, or brick 
and mortar. The richest farm is merely a place to grow 
weeds until the energy of some able, industrious man has 
been applied in making it productive. The Government 
may take Mr. Ford’s property, but the public thereby is the 
loser. In Mr. Ford’s hands it is kept continuously at work. 
It provides high wages for scoves of thousands of workers, 
purchasing supplies and materia\s that create employment in 
hundreds of other communities. The finished products 
finally emerge to end the isolation of rural communities, 
speed commerce and industry, and bring pleasure to untold 
millions. But Mr. Ford’s property, transferred to the con- 
trol of the present administration, without his genius, im- 
mediately loses its productive character. In the Govern- 
ment’s hands, whatever value remains becomes something to 
be frittered away by a thousand greedy and impractical 
spenders. 


I cannot conceive of the American people being deceived 
by any such nonsense, or dividing on the proposition of envy- 
ing one another’s goods, or permitting themselves to pull 
down each other’s houses. The real issue raised by the ad- 
ministration is whether as a nation we have lost our resource- 
fulness and courage and, in the psychology of despair, em- 
braced a near communism, with Government doles ex- 
changed for those things our forefathers held to be more 
precious than life itself. I cannot believe that a nation, 
born in a struggle for high principles and which has never 
hesitated to sacrifice blood and treasure in upholding those 
principles, will now ignominiously surrender to a Hitler 
form of national regimentation. What the country needs 
today is 50 Henry Fords in every field of endeavor, bending 
their genius to the creation of new industries which will put 
men back to work. Before such an attack the depression 
and the “new deal” both would fade as mists under a sum- 
mer sun. 


And so I could go on ad infinitum, with the sins and 
transgressions of the Roosevelt administration, with its po- 
litical sophistries, with its Socialist subversion of American 
ideals and institutions. I shall pass over the breaking down 
of the civil service, which, under Theodore Roosevelt, had 
been so largely removed from politics and made an efficient 
agency of government. Not since Andrew Jackson’s time 
has Washington been so overrun with job hunters. More 
than 120,000 loyal “new deal” adherents, not necessarily 
Democrats, have been attached to the public pay rolls since 
March 1933. Not least among these are the 200 young 
lawyers, followers of Felix Frankfurter, placed in key de- 
partmental positions, and the administration’s 300 press 
agents, with salaries aggregating a million dollars a year, 
operating the greatest propaganda machine ever constructed. 
It is an interesting commentary that the waste in mimeo- 
graph paper with which the newspapers are bombarded costs 
the taxpayers $300,000 a year. 


I shall pass over also the flagrant extravagances that 
have attended these “new deal” experiments. In 2% years 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt has spent more money than was 
expended during the first 124 years of the Nation’s history, 
or from George Washington’s time down to that of Wood- 
row Wilson! Each month Treasury disbursements equal 
the cost of the Panama Canal. ‘These expenditures run 
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from a mere $18,000, used in efforts to grow mushrooms in 
abandoned West Virginia coal mines, to $90,000,000 al- 
located by the President for Professor Tugwell’s rural re- 
settlement project. For this newest relief agency the famous 
McLean mansion in Washington has been taken over as 
headquarters and a staff of approximately 7,000 persons is 
being engaged. The average salary of these employees will 
be $3,000 per year. Thus, out of the ninety million, $20,- 
000,000 at once goes for overhead. Assuming a cost of 
$5,000 per family for resettlement, it requires no mathe- 
matician to discover that exactly 14,000 families, or 2 for 
each Government employee engaged, can be assisted to the 
“more abundant life.” 


These things would be ludicrous indeed were they not 
so tragic. How long can this game of frenzied finance con- 
tinue without involving the country in complete ruin? Al 
ready more than 50 per cent of the people’s savings, as rep- 
resented by deposits in the Nation’s banks, are invested in 
Federal Government obligations. There is today not even 
the pretense of balancing the National Budget. Is not the 
Nation eating up its precious “seed corn” as predicted by 
Lord Macauley more than 75 years ago, when he wrote to 
an American friend: 


“T seriously apprehend that you will, in some such 
season of adversity as I have described, do things which will 
prevent prosperity from returning; that you will act like 
people who should in a year of scarcity, devour all the seed 
corn and thus make the next years not of scarcity but of 
absolute famine.” 


Ladies and gentlemen, I do not wish to be an alarmist. 
I have profound faith in the practical common sense of the 
American people. But neither can I be a party to the pre- 
vailing pollyanna philosophy which seems to believe that, 
through some kind of political wizardy, we can escape from 
economic realities. 


The crisis is already here. It is your duty and mine, as 
patriotic citizens anxiously concerned for the future of our 
country, to see that a thorough realization of the present 
situation is brought home to the American people. If the 
present course is continued, inflation or repudiation and na- 
tional dishonor are the inevitable consequences. Resolutely 
we must turn away from such dangerous shoals. Under 
new and courageous leadership the ship must be headed about 
and set again upon its true course. To this high duty, with 
the vigorous and determining action that is thus required, 
we must dedicate ourselves today. 


Important as are these collateral issues, the most serious 
charge against Franklin Delano Roosevelt is that covert un- 
dermining of the Constitution which is now under way. 
The attempt is being made to “alibi” the failures of the 
New Deal by attacks upon the Supreme Court. I have 
shown Mr. Roosevelt’s great mental elasticity when con- 
fronted with questions of constitutionality. Let us assume 
for a moment that in the highly important cases to come 
before the Supreme Court this fall the administration should 
lose. Let us examine the possibilities that may arise should 
the TVA be denied its announced function as a “yardstick” 
for the electric-power industry—should the processing taxes, 
which Secretary Wallace has set up as “internal tariffs” 
to equalize price levels between agriculture and industry, be 
declared invalid as restricting commerce between the States 


—should the Wagner industrial disputes measure be held 
unconstitutional. 

In such an eventuality the “new deal” is at once 
stripped of the political nostrums through which, like hypo- 
dermic injections, its ought to restore the Nation’s economic 
health. The pretense of a “planned economy,” which, by 
bureaucratic license, seeks to regulate all economic activity, 
must then be abandoned. A situation arises without parallel 
in American history. With the experiment of regimenta- 
tion revealed to the public for what it really is—a disastrous 
and monumental! failure—the issue is joined between utopian 
dreams and the actuality of economic law. Faced with such 
facts, how is the administration to justify itself to the 
people? 

Now, the implications from such a contingency—from 
an unprecedented impasse between the executive and judicial 
branches of the Government—would be grave enough under 
any circumstances. How much more serious must they be 
when the administration, so challenged, is seeking reelection? 
When it asks, as it must, public ratification either on its 
record, or by “alibing” that record? 

Is not the strain placed upon the Constitution, to which 
unintentionally and carelessly Congress has contributed, 
plainly evident? The Supreme Court is to be dragged into 
politics, not because it has performed its sworn duty in say- 
ing “‘no” to hastily conceived and imperfectly drawn legisla- 
tion, but because it is charged with having thwarted the pub- 
lic will. It must be made the scapegoat to hide administra- 
tive incompetency. Nor can the Court defend or explain its 
own acts; it can speak only in the decisions it hands down. 
It must remain aloof from political battles which may be 
decisive for the Nation’s whole future. 

The dangers to the Republic from any such distorted 
controversy cannot be minimized. They rise above partisan- 
ship; they must be repelled by all believers in constitutional 
government. They become particularly serious because the 
inference is drawn by many competent observers that this 
attack upon the Court is to be led by no less a personage 
than the President himself. In a recent article widely pub- 
lished throughout the United States, Mr. Mark Sullivan, 
the distinguished political commentator and _ historian, 
declares: 

“The common assumption is that Mr. Roosevelt hopes 
to make the Supreme Court and the Constitution less popu- 
lar next year than they are now. The Court will be 
obliged to find unconstitutional the measures now being 
forced through Congress. Such decisions by the Court can 
be expected to offend groups of voters. The sum of these 
groups, offended by decisions handed down by the Supreme 
Court next year, might give Mr. Roosevelt the support he 
does not have now, both for his project of changing the Con- 
stitution or curtailing the power of the Supreme Court, and 
also for reelection to the Presidency. 

“However, beneath this assumption about Mr. Roose- 
velt’s motive lie sorne solid conditions which tend to support 
the assumption. The ‘new deal’ cannot go on to fruit ex- 
cept by giving the Government greater power to compel the 
individual. That means the ‘new deal’ cannot go on except 
by depriving the courts of their independence, depriving them 
of their present function of holding the scales even between 
the Government and citizen.” 

Now, those are sober and measured words. They can- 
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not be dismissed as partisan or inconsequential. When 
fundamental principles established under the Constitution 
are involved, as I stated in the beginning, there are no dif- 
ferences between Republicans and Democrats. Interpreta- 
tions of basic law cannot be made on the basic of current 
economic theories. Nor can there be any difference of opin- 
ion, I believe, as to the duties laid upon all patriotic citizens 
in this connection. We cannot proceed blindly down a road, 
ignoring all the danger signals that have been set, to end up 
at last in that catastrophe predicted by Mr. Roosevelt him- 
self when as Governor of New York he said: 

“It was clear to the framers of our Constitution that 
the greatest possible liberty of self-government must be given 
to each State and that any national administration attempt- 
ing to make all the laws for the whole Nation * * * would 
inevitably result * * * in the dissolution of the Union itself.” 

The President himself has put the constitutional issue 
before the American people in the plainest possible terms: 

“Any national administration attempting to make all 
the laws for the whole Nation * * * would inevitably result 
* * * in the dissolution of the Union itself.” 

With that statement I rest the case against Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. In conclusion, let me add one further 
word. I should like to recall to you the warning of Daniel 


Webster, which, more than any words of mine, seems to sum 
up the present national crisis: 


“It is hardly too strong to say,” declared Mr. Webster, 
“that the Constitution was made to guard the people against 
the dangers of good intention, real or pretended. There are 
men in all ages who mean to exercise power usefully, but 
who mean to exercise it. They mean to govern all, but they 
mean to govern; they promise to be kind masters, but they 
mean to be masters. They think they need but little re- 
straint themselves. Their notion of the public interest is 
apt to be quite closely connected with their own exercise of 
authority. They may not, indeed, always understand their 
own motives. The love of power may sink too deep in their 
hearts even for their own security and may pass with them- 
selves for mere patriotism and benevolence. 


“# *# * Are we under the domain of law, or has the 
effectual government of the country, at least in all that re- 
gards the great interest of the currency, been in a single 
hand? * * * The results are now before us. These pre- 
tended reforms, these extraordinary exercises of power from 
an extraordinary zeal for the good of the people, what have 
they brought us to? * * * Everyone knows that all the bene- 
fits of this experiment are but injury and oppression; all 
this reform but aggravated distress.” 


Can You Choose a Title P 


By WAYNE DAVIS, Professor of Psychology, University of Virginia. 


Before the Institute of Public Affairs. 


mention in this brief survey of the reading inter- 

est of the American adult. This is the volume of 
Haldeman-Julius entitled “The First Hundred Million.” 
All of you are familiar with the Little Blue Books, priced 
5 cents each, which have been widely listed in full-page 
advertisements. Perhaps you have purchased some yourself. 
Up to 1928 Haldman-Julius sold 100 millions of these 
books. This is a commentary in itself upon American 
reading, but in addition the publisher has presented a very 
candid and detailed analysis of his sales records. 


C) NE other book seems to me to deserve considerable 


Haldeman-Julius makes a good argument for the point 
that his sales really show reader interest. People, he says, 
do not buy 5 cent books for gifts or for ostentation, and 
with this view we can hardly disagree. They buy them to 
read. The 1260 titles in the Blue Book series are adver- 
tised in the same manner but each order must be for at 
least 20 titles. All subjects, all titles are priced alike and 
bound uniformly. I am inclined to agree that here is a 
good test of reading tastes and desires. The results here 
quoted are for 1927, during which over 20 million Little 
Blue Books were sold. 


It is difficult to compare general fields of literature 
with respect to the interest which they evoke because indi- 
vidual books within any general field differed widely in 
their scales. 


In general, however, it may be concluded that 





An excerpt from an address titled, “Adult Interest as Related to Education.” 


the top sales figures were reached by sex books and that 
books on self-improvement were second in popularity. Here 
are some of the best sellers in the field of sex: 


COPIES 
Prostitution in the Modern World... 


What Married Women Should Know... 112,000 











What Married Men Should Know... S297, 5000 
Woman’s Sexual Life ee . 97,000 
Illicit Love, etc. (Boccaccio) 81,000 
Man’s Sexual Life 78,500 
Modern Aspects of Birth Control 73,000 





The leading books on self-improvement in order of 
popularity are: 














How to Improve Your Conversation... 77,000 
How to Improve Your Vocabulary...» +~=—_- 76,000 
How to Write Letters. 53,500 
Care of Skin and Hair 52,000 
Common Faults in English 47,000 
Spanish Self-Taught _....__-_>> > ithe ihediainsethe 47,000 
UI Ti iia ines otra ececieenincpstatiomeen 46,500 
How to Make All Kinds of Candy... 45,000 
How to Psycho-analyze Yourself... SS 43,000 
How to Fight Nervous Troubles.__._»»__-_-__ _.. 39,000 
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COPIES 
38,500 
38,500 
38,000 





Psycho-analysis Explained 
How to Talk and Debate 
Success Easier than Failure 








It is interesting to note that of the readers of the 
N. Y. Times Book Review who order Little Blue Books 
through the advertisement carried by that publication, 54% 
bought one or more books on sex, love, marriage or a 
related subject. Of the readers of the N. Y. Graphic, a 
tabloid, who sent in orders, only an additional 8% or 62% 
included sex books in their order for twenty or more of 
the little volumes. 31% of the orders from the N. Y. 
Times included books on self-improvement whereas of the 
Graphic orders only 22% listed such items. No doubt it 
is encouraging to educators to find self-improvement coming 
out so well in a poll of this sort. This high popularity of 
books on sex among purchasers who must be for the most 
part adults suggests the probable success of educational ef- 
forts in the field of sex education for adults, a kind 
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of education not undertaken at present by universities 
Haldeman-Julius conducted some very interesting experi- 
ments upon the effects upon sales of changes in titles. The 
following are comparisons of the sales of a book under each 
of two titles. In most cases the first title was used in 1925 
or 1926 the second in 1926 or 1927. In no cases, were 
changes made except with respect to the title. 


The Mystery of the Iron Mask 

The Mystery of the Man in the Iron Mask 
The King who Enjoys Himself ; 
The Lustful King Enjoys Himself ie 
Ten O'clock (Whistler) 
What Art Should Mean to You. 
Pen, Pencil and Poison (Oscar Wilde). ald 
The Story of a Notorious Criminal 
The Art of Controversy (Schopenhauer) 
How to Argue Logically 
Casanova and His Loves 
Casanova, History’s Greatest Lover 
Patent Medicine and the Public Health_____ -s 
The Truth about Patent Medicine 

An Introduction to Einstein 
Einstein’s Theory of Relativity Explained 
An Introduction to Nietzsche 
How to Understand Nietzsche’s Philosophy____ 7 


30,000 
8,000 
38,000 
2,000 
9,000 
5,000 
15,800 
8,000 
30,000 
8,000 
.22,000 
3,000 
10,000 
15,000 
42,000 
10,000 
19,000 


As Haldeman-Julius says, it is almost impossible to 
find general rules about titles, but the facts he has cited 
suggest that others of us might increase interest in the 
wares we have to sell by being more experimental about 
the titles under which we offer them. 



































“I’m no good at preaching. 

It’s true that, for myself, being a doctor, and particularly a 
country doctor, I’m perhaps closer to the realities of life and 
death than most people. But I could never say—Be a coun- 
try doctor and you will find happiness. I will say this: 
A man needs work he can respect. He needs someone— 
some person or persons—to love. He needs a God he can 
believe in. You don’t have to be a country doctor to find 
those things in life, but ... it helps. Thank you.” 


Extract, final paragraph of an address, “The Quintuplets,” 
by Dr. Allan Roy Dafoe, broadcast over WEAF August 
29, 1935. 





